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WHAT do families 
really face 


when fathers die ? 


See the FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST 


Many a father, eager to set up safeguards of his 
family’s future, has puzzled over these questions: 

"What would they really be up against, without 
my pay check... what are the most vital needs of 
a fatherless family? And how can I be sure I’m 
directing my insurance dollars to do the most 


possible good?” 


‘To ANY FATHER can settle those questions— 
by using a simple aid based on 71 years of expe- 
rience with thousands of families. This new and 
practical aid is the Family-needs Forecast, developed 
by the Union Central Life. 
The Forecast gives a clear picture of the seven vital 
needs which would confront your wife and children 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
C. B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC., 
WALTER E. BARTON, President 
225 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


—the needs that would arise immediately and those 
which, coming years later, are frequently overlooked. 

But the Family-needs Forecast does much more 
than just show you the seven vital needs. It lets you 
analyze, very accurately, which needs your present in- 
surance would provide for. It makes it possible for 
you to distribute your insurance money so that every 
dollar will go farthest, do the most good for your 
family. 

You are under no obligation whatever in using 
the Family-needs Forecast. There is near you a 
Union Central Life representative, capable and un- 
derstanding, who will be glad to show you how to 
use it . . . how you yourself can check your insurance 
against the actual needs it might suddenly have to 
meet. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


H. SHERIDAN BAKETEL, JR., Manager 
1400 S. Penn Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


A $300,000,000 INSTITUTION... FOUNDED IN 1867 


Copyright 1938 by The Union Central Life Insurance Co 
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The DELUXE Samarkand Sdilion of the a 


BUBATYAT or OMAR KHAYYAM 


WITH 12 ILLUSTRATIONS IN FULL COLOR BY EDMUND DULAC 






















Accept this Gift Volume as an 
example of the Great Books 























The 

(formerly priced up to $25) De Luxe 

which members of the De Luxe = 
Editions Club now receive 








Bound in parch. 
ment-colorea 
buckram; deco- 
rated i Per- 





Areorcensars cannot do justice to this 
volume, now being offered free to new 
members. 










on fine laid pa- 
per, with genuine 
gold top and spe- 
cial end - papers. 
Size 9% x7 inches, 
with Slip Case. 


Does your library hold a fine edition of 
the Rubaiyat? Here, beautifully bound and 
illustrated, is the famous translation by Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. You will be proud to own 
this lovely Samarkand Edition, and to show 
it to your guests. 


Why do we offer this book free? Because 
we wish you to see for yourself this example 
of the worth-while books offered, at $1.69 each, 
to members. 


What This New Plan Offers 


By accepting this invitation, you obtain books 
formerly $5 to $25 each, in beautiful new De 
Luxe editions, for the one standard price of ae iz 
$1.69. Not short-lived fiction, but works of life- er I 
long interest and cultural importance, whose bind- : 
ings add to the beauty of your home, whose 
lasting value will be a heritage for your children. 

Recent values offered to members are: “‘ Stories 
of the Great Operas,’”’ formerly in 3 volumes at 
$10.50; ‘‘The Book of Old Ships,”’ illustrated by 
the marine artist, Gordon Grant, formerly $20; 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales,’’ with 25 full-page 
drawings in color by Rockwell Kent, formerly $25. 
Similar values will be offered, in forthcoming selec- 
tions, for only $1.69 each, plus a few cents actual 
postage charges. 

De Luxe Editions Club books average 6” x 914,” 
frequently larger. Their pages usually number 500 
to 600, often over 1,000, in many cases illustrated 
with fine paintings, drawings, or photographs. 


Why This Is Possible 
First, the Club membership of 10,000 permits accu- 














Known as the 
Samarkand Edi- 
tion, this volume 
is representative 
of the craftsman- 
ship associated 
with the artisans 
of this province- 
city of the Persia 
of ancient times. 
































































This volume’s 12 full-page 
illustrations, in full color, are 
by the famous artist, Edmund Dulac. 

Each will add to your enjoyment of 
the book. 
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Get this full course of Humor every month for $1.50 
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18 East 48th Street NAME 
New York City 
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tion for The JUDGE for 
one year and send me bill 
for $1.50 (Foreign, $2.50). CITY 



































Purl and Plain 


“Well, darling, as long as you’re sure 
you don’t mind if I go ahead while 
you're knitting, I guess I'll just get a 
little work done. It won’t be as though 
I won't be right here. We can talk.” 

“Ummm.” 

“Well, my, that’s funny. Darling, 
where’s my typewriter?” 

“132, 133... must be right there 
where I put it, dear. Third drawer in 
the little table. 134, 134. No, I think 
it’s the fourth; right in the left-hand 
corner.” 

“Darling, it’s only the typewriter. 
Typewriter! It was here just a minute 
ago!” 

“Well, sweetheart, I’m sure J saw it 
there. You just haven’t very bright eyes. 


149. The third drawer, either under the 
bridge scores or 149, 150, 151 . 

“Darling, look, I said my typewriter. 
It’s black, and it has keys all up and 
down the front. It weighs about forty- 
five pounds. I don’t think it could be 
under the bridge scores.” 

“Perhaps it’s upstairs, sweetheart. I’m 
sure it hasn’t been given away, and I’m 
quite certain if you only 177, 178, 179, 
180. Ummm, there; dear, do you think 
this is going to be long enough?” 

“It looks fine, darling. Do you know 
where my typewriter is?” 

“Your typewriter, dear? Why, I just 
put it away. Oh, sweetheart, you aren’t 
going to work again tonight? I think 
you're terrible. This is the first evening 
in months I’ve had you all to myself 

. and. . . and I thought tonight, 


well, we were just going to be cozy, 
and...and... and, well, just t-t-talk!” 


GEORGE M. KELLEY, JR. 


Great Minds at Work 


“The Great War lasted so long be- 
cause the respective war aims of the 
two sides were incompatible and neither 
side was prepared to give way until 
compelled to do so.""—Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George. 


“The Housing Problem is solved . . . 
except for two strongholds—the destruc- 
tion of the slums and the elimination 
of overcrowding.”—Ré#, Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain. 
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GZ sai. EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 


16 DAYS trom $285. 


INCLUDING OUTSIDE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
in the splendid Grace Liners 


SANTA ROSA 


SANTA PAULA SANTA ELENA 


* Dining rooms, high up in the ship, with wide case- 
ment windows, open directly onto promenade decks. 
Ceilings roll back so you may dine under the stars. 


* Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools 

* All outside rooms, each with private fresh water bath 
* Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons * Pre-release talkies 
* Eight ports, permitting visits to 15 cities 


~ % Shore trips, at slight extra cost, including 2-day, 160 
mile auto trip thru Venezuela, and full day at Panama 
Canal with opportunity to see Gatun Locks. 


* No passports required. 





Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE 
and 'Round South America Cruise-Tours. 
Weekly sailings from New York 





jG RACE LINES 


628 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) or 10 Hanover Square, New York 
Boston Washington, D. C. Chicago San Francisco 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Seattle Los Angeles 





The Court Calendar 


THEATRE 


Bachelor Born, by lan Hay. This comedy 
about an English boys’ school and the girls 
who arrive there went over big in London 
and seems to hang on quite tenaciously here. 
No one knows why. 


1 Married an Angel, by Rodgers and Hart. 
Good, tuneful, musical comedy with Dennis 
King, Vera Zorina, Vivienne Segal and 
Walter Slezak, plus (according to the ads) 
$0 Lovely dancing angels, Air-conditioned.” 
What more do you want? 


On Borrowed Time, by Paul Osborn. An 
amusing and well-played fantasy in which 
Death is chased up a tree by Pud and 
Gramps. 


Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. This year’s 
Pulitzer Prize Play, concerning life and death 
in a New Hampshire town. Without scenery 
but with Frank Craven. 


Pins and Needles, by Harold Rome. The In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers revue, 
which is neither a style show nor a picket 
line, but a comedy hit with memorable songs 
and very funny lines. 


Tobacco Road. This spittin’, sinnin’, cussin’, 
Southern saga hangs on through its fifth 
year, waiting for the World’s Fair to bring 
fresh audiences. 


What a Life, by Clifford Goldsmith, A 
George Abbott-produced comedy of a seeth- 
ing high school where anything can happen, 
and does, Ezra Stone being very good as 
Henry Aldrich. 


Shadow and Substance, by Paul Vincent Car- 
roll. Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sara Allgood 
and Julie Haydon reopen this distinguished 
and excellent poetic drama, wherein a cynical 
Irish canon stands revealed by a simple 
servant girl. 


You Can't Take It With You, by George S. 
Kaufman and Moss Hart. No, you can't take 
this excellent yet screwloose household with 
you, but you’d like to. It has last year’s 
Pulitzer Prize, which ought to keep it on 
B'way another ten years, after which the 
script should be placed in the cornerstone 
of some new lunatic asylum. 


MOVIES 


Alexander's Ragtime Band. A far from au- 
thentic story of the rise of jazz music, which 
would have been 1000% better if it had used 
the life of Irving Berlin instead of just his 
music. With Tyrone Power, Don Ameche— 
not so peachy sans moustache—and Alice 
Faye wearing 1938 clothes as fashion marks 
time through the years. 


Algiers. The Algerian G-Men want Charles 








pet horse? 
more of her? 


dogs, 


wallop. 
Crossword 


A Marvelous Gift for the 
Puzzler 


What Shane Fans Say: 
Great Fun 
“We have had great fun working 
your puzzles out and consider them 
clever as the deuce.” 
Mrs. Albert Casoni, 
Chatham, New York. 
Big Kick 


“Your ‘Cockeyed Crosswords’ de- 





Sf you enjoy crossword puzzles.— 
HERE’S TANTALIZING FUN FOR YOU! 


Do you know what fellows are great mixers and always 


keep you in good spirits? 
Places to take your girl if you want to see 


The only part of the pig not used by the 
Chicago packers? 


There’re plenty of chuckles for you in Ted Shane’s newest 
collection of fifty Cockeyed Crosswords. 
saurus, or even a mail order catalog are not needed. The 


open sesame to their solution is a knowledge of what their 
author calls Folkloria Americana. 


heard George Gershwin’s music, and ridden a Model- 
T Ford, they will give you lots of fun. 


Clear and conventional in construction, it is the double 
entendre and humor of the definition that gives them their 


If you haven’t already discovered Ted Shane’s 
humorous brain teasers, we invite you to try his 
most entertaining collection at our risk. You have 
a new experience in store! Send no money. 
mail the coupon. 


“ 


The poor cousin of Mrs. Astor’s 


A dictionary, a the- 


If you have eaten hot 


Sent on Approval 


Simply 





light me so that I must thank you 
for the pleasure they bring. Noth- 
ing in years has given me such a 
kick as they do.” 
Mrs. Richard Schuster, 
Macon, Georgia. 
Real Pleasure 
“Yours have given us real pleas- 
ure. The words are simple; lan- 
guages besides English, almost : 
none; humor, plenty. When the old Name 
funnybone gets to working, the an- Adare 
swers come O.K.’ 
Sidney L. 
Houston, 


Mayer, City 
Texas. 

















David Kemp & Co., Inc., Publishers 
Dept. 79, R.K.O. Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Please 
I will deposit with postman $1.2 


is understand that I can return the book within five days if it 
fails to meet my expectations 


[) Check here if you prefer 
which case we pay the postage. 


send me Ted Shane’s COCKEYED CROSSWORDS. 
5, plus few cents postage. It 


and you will refund purchase price. 


State. 


to send check or money ender, 
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Boyer and he wants Hedy LaMarr, who 
makes her American pruhmeer in this pic- 
ture. We want her too. 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse. The amazing 
Edward G. Robinson in a good new crime 
movie, wherein his conversational m.p.h. is 
reduced. 


Cowboy from Brooklyn. Not bulls and bum 
steers in the beautiful borough, but Dick 
“We're in the Army (Navy), (Coast Guard), 
(Marines), (Geododic Survey) Now” 
Powell. O.K. 


Drums. Bagpipes skirl and Scottish high- 
landers march to drive out the anti-British 
usurpers in the Indian Hill Country. Excel- 
lent Alexander Korda color-melodrama, with 
Sabu and every kind of drums except the 
doldrums. 


Having Wonderful Time. The B’way comedy 
of Bronx Hill-Billies at Camp Killkare was 
delightful, and the costly services of Ginger 


Rogers make you wish you were here like- 
wise. 


Letter Of Introduction. A so-so variety show 
with Andrea Leeds doing a half-Janet Gay- 
nor and Adolphe Menjou playing her paw. 
Good because it has lots of Charlie McCarthy 
and Bergen’s new character, ‘“‘Mortimore.” 


Little Miss Broadway. So is Shilly Tample 
again, da leedle ferry of Movielend, sing- 
ging and dancing gand bring-ging pipples 
together. Such Sveetness! 


Marie Antoinette. Big, expensive, interest- 
ing Goldwynized history, with Norma 
Shearer losing her head in the French Revo- 
lution. 


Mother Carey's Chickens. Not a screw loose 
in all ten reels. 


Professor Beware. Harold Lloyd is funny 
and he has the second biggest shack in Cal- 
ifornia, but he still has the most ancient 
comedy formula. Somebody must like it. 


Rage of Paris. This excellent method of in- 
troducing pert Danielle Darrieux to Amer- 
ica should win universal applause for Uni- 
versal Pictures. 


South Riding. A good, quiet English movie 
about some Yorkshiremen. 


They Were Five. Attendez, citoyens—voici 
une comédie frangaise, bien construite, bien 
jouée or how you say it in English—‘“good.” 


BOOKS 
Monday Night, 4y Kay Boyle. Kay can 
write with great force and emotion but two 
men, futility and Dostoevski do not bring 
out the best in her. 


News of England,4y Beverley Nichols. 
When Hitler was a paperhanger and a joke, 
Beverley was a wit. Now when he dis- 
covers that England needs a Hitler, not even 
the prisoners in the German concentration 
camps would think it funny. 


The Age of Consent, by Norman Lindsay. A 
risque story about an artist in an Australian 
hideout and a village girl who finally con- 
sents. Suit yourself. 


The Ant's Nest, 6y Muriel Daly. A novel 


| about guests on the Italian Riviera. Neither 


too ironic to bite nor too dull to endure. 
(Page 46, please) 
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| Mount Morris, Ill., under the act o 3, 1879. 
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1—W ABLET DOOB, _ ub will beg 
first boy to go through col- ye $2 post 





lege on funds obtained by 
selling subscriptions to Cur- 
tis publications, born, 1889. 


2—Treasury Department 
organized ; meeting called to 
decide whose picture to put 
on dollar bills, 1789. Sher- ; 
man takes Atlanta, 1864. Cream of Wheat served by white 
waiter, 1922. 


3—Treaty of Versailles signed, ending American Revo- 
lution, 1783. Theory that one brand of gasoline is better than 
another first exploited on billboards, 1914. 


4—First electric light plant started, 1882; company 
perfects system for unfailing delivery of bills on first of every 
month, 1883. Geronimo surrenders, 1886. 


5—Labor Day (Rain) 18,726 newspapers print edi- 
torials declaring that the real American workingman is all right 
but something must be done about these agitators. First Conti- 
nental Congress, 1774. Treaty of Portsmouth ends Russo-Japa- 
nese War, 1905. Well, maybe, 1938. 


6—Day after Labor Day (Sunny and clear). Car 
which started back to the city from Greenwich on the 4th finally 
arrives at Manhattan destination, 1938. LaFayette born, first 
statues started, 1757. 


7—Boston settled by Jno. Winthrop, 1630; Boston set- 
tled by all other National League teams, 1890-1938, practically 
inclusive. First municipal ordinance passed in New York put- 
ting ‘““No Parking” signs at all convenient locations, 1645. 


8—St. Augustine founded, 1565. Emmett C. Walker, 


inventor of hydraulic pump for getting ice cream to the bottom 
of cones, born, 1879. 


9—New Amsterdam becomes New York; Grover 
Whalen failing to appear for the ceremony, 1664. California 
joins the Union; climate invented, 1850. 


10—Battle of Lake Erie, 1813. Barbara Zowie, car- 


toonist’s wife, is first woman in recorded history actually to hit 
husband with rolling pin, 1954. 


11—Hendrickus Hudson discovers Hudson River; first 
Hudson River Night Line stories written, 1609. Jersey com- 
muters wonder how he ever could have kissed it, 1938. Battle 
of Brandywine without a sign of the Anti-Saloon League, 1777. 


12—Deputation of School Children arrives in Washing- 
ton to demand that schools hereafter be opened a month 
earlier, 1990. Man not named “Hurley” elected to public office 
in Massachusetts, 1986. 


13—Battle of Quebec, death of Wolfe and Montcalm, 


1759. Jock McPhurrson, Union Club member, born in same 
pose he now takes in car- 
toons, 1873. Annual issue 
of social-conscious novels, 
1938. 


14—Francis Scott Key 
writes “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” 1814. City of 
Mexico captured by Scott, 
1847. Window cleaner ar- 
rives at office on next to 
busiest day, 1912. 


The Judge Almanac 
for 


sf eptember 
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15—First patent for gasoline automobiles issued to 
George _B. Selden, may God have mercy on his soul, 1895. 
James Fenimore Cooper born with a warwhoop, 1789. Thurman 
Arnold demands investigation of Hugh Johnson monopoly of 
Hugh Johnson Invective, 1938. 


Originated by Marc Connelly and George S. Kaufman 


16—Battle of Harlem, just as though anyone would 
fight for it, 1776. Francis Parkman born, 1823. Line about 
preferring the upper berth anyhow first used, 1886. 


17—Washington publishes his farewell address, 1796. 
Battle of Antietam, 1862. Woman buys new hat and does not 
wear it until three days later, 1908. 


18—Cornerstone of National Capitol laid by President 


Washington, 1793. Hannah Minor, first woman to balance a 
check book unassisted, born, 1831. 


19—“Dixie” sung for first time by Dan Emmett; every- 
body applauds, 1859. Battle of Chickamauga, 1863. Prominent 
couple married not “quietly,” 1930. 


20—J. C. Clarke, haberdasher of East Lima, Ohio, 


actually moves his business after sale based on the statement 
that he is compelled to move, 1908. 


21—First daily paper founded in America; word “crisis” 


appears on front page, 1784. First vaudeville playlet without a 
gun in it, 1912. 


22 





Nathan Hale hanged as a spy, 1776. Emancipation 
Proclamation issued _ by. President Lincoln, 1862. N.L.R.B. 
hands down decision in favor of employer, who faints, 1975. 


23—Battle of the Richard and the Serapis, most famous 
American naval victory of Revolution, 1779. Major André 
captured, 1780. First baseball club organized in America; man- 


ager announces that the team that beats them out will win the 
pennant, 1845. 


24—John Marshall born, 1755; Franklin Roosevelt 
spends the day brooding over it, 1938. Black Friday, 1869.~ It 


finally happens ; returning aviator knocked cold by whole phone 
book on his head, 1942. 


25—‘“My, but you’re tanned,” spoken 25,736,987 times 


to 2,837,752 returned vacationists, 1938. 


26—Balboa discovers the Pacific Ocean; 200,000,000 
Chinese, 25,000,000 Japanese, 10,000,000 Filipinos, Tahitians, 


Hawaiians, etc., laughingly remark that they knew it all the 
time, 1513. 


27—British Army enters Philadelphia, 1777. Lucius 


Finglebosk, Drew, Ohio, discovers thod f ri <Q 
with a hot air drier, 1939, a a a a ae 


28—First newspaper cartoon of the season showing foot- 
ball crowding baseball off stage, 1938. Movie actor actually 
takes enough time to read ’ 
letter on the screen, 1940. 





29—Whites settle Kansas, 
1810; Winrod fails to turn 
it a pale Nazi brown, 1938. 


30—Matthew Cradle, East 


Tarvia, Minn., breaks tele- 
phone booth scribbling rec- 
ord by drawing 62 fancy 
diamonds, 43 watch springs, 
and the number called, with 
shadings, in four and a half 
minutes, 1938. 
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BEHIND YOUR GOOD TELEPHONE SERVICE IS THE 


1 (miley 


THE VOICE WITH A SMILE 


THE MAN ON THE JOB 


THE MEN AND WOMEN IN THE TELEPHONE OFFICE 





THIS DEPARTMENT WENT TO 
school in the heyday of rugged individ- 
ualism and private initiative. You knew 
an exam was coming so you tried to 
steal the questions out of the teacher's 
desk; failing that, you crammed the 
night before, and then, during the 
exam, you sat next to the class grind 
and tried to copy his answers. But what 
with the grind jealously hiding his pa- 
per, and old Hawkeye watching from 
the back of the room, you generally 
flunked. When you did flunk, you took 
it like a man and played hookey to 
celebrate. 

Those days are gone forever. A mod- 
ern-minded youth named Robert Mur- 
phy, in Providence, R.I., has created an 
organization known as the Students 
Protective Insurance Co., Inc. Mr. Mur- 
phy’s concern issues flunk insurance. If 
you face an exam, you pay premiums of 
from 35 to 50 cents a 
month; and then if you 
fail, you get a wad of 
dough as consolation. 

Nor is this all: when 
you go on to college 
nowadays, you can hire 
ghost-writing bureaus 
to do your term papers 
and theses for you. You 
can even buy a ghost- 
written thesis for the 
degree of Master of 
Arts. 

What this means is 
that our educational in- 
stitutions are falling a 
prey to the commercial 
interests. College de- 
grees are being made 
tidiculous. Professors 


are being hoodwinked. 

Creatures like Robert 
Murphy, of Providence, 
R.I., are gnawing at the 
very foundations of the 
ship of state. 


P ewicace 





Shirley Temple has false teeth. 


vvv 


ANDY GONZALES, OF SAN JaA- 
cinto, Cal., went out for a walk. On the 
verdant banks of the San Diego River, 
he saw seven men working with a block 
and tackle, trying to hoist a cow out of 
a quicksand. 

Andy Gonzales sauntered over and 
severely bit the cow in the tail. The 
cow emerged from the quicksand at 
high speed and Andy Gonzales contin- 
ued his walk. 

“Esos gringos miserables,” he mutr- 
mured, his voice rich with Latin scorn. 


vvv 


A PHYSICAL CULTURIST, OR 
builder of men, has been brashly solicit- 
ing clients on Chicago suburban trains. 
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Recently, however, he suffered a setback. 
He happened to sit in the last car, 
and as the train slowly pulled out of a 
station, he saw a young man running 
‘along the track in pursuit. The young 
man leaped for the rear platform, caught 
the rail, and pulled himself aboard. He 
came into the car gasping for breath. 
The builder of men helped him, pant- 
ing, to a seat. “Ah there, friend,” he 
gushed, “you’re not in very good con- 
dition. You almost missed the train.” 
“Almost missed it?” the young man 
cried. “I did miss it—two stations back!”’ 
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THE BUS COMPANY IN RAN- 
goon, India, has found that the custom- 
ers cannot read. Therefore the buses 
have been stencilled with the pictures 
of various wild animals. You take a 
tiger bus for Bhramakushna St., and 
so on. 

This is an idea the Greyhound 
buses might well adopt. The 
bus for New York would dis- 
play a picture of Mayor LaGuar- 
dia. Hollywood buses might be 
recognized at a glance, by the 
protuberant ears of Clark Gable. 

The Washington bus, of 
course, would bear the likeness 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
his gleaming fangs adrip with 
gore, and his talons clutching the 
pitiful carcass of a Republican. 
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WE HAVE JUST LEARNED 
a mew way to fox the power 
trust. Of course this is a poor 
place to publish the information: 
as every schoolboy knows, the 
regular readers of THE JUDGE 
are the most meritorious people 
in the U.S., and it is simply in- 
conceivable that any one of them 





should fail to pay his bills. 
However it is true that, owing 
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“I guess it was that ten per cent cut!” 
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to citcumstances beyond 
our control, these pages 
sometimes fall into the 
hands of shifty characters. 
It is for the benefit of this 
undesirable element that 
we mow propose to set 
forth the facts. 

Here is the key: public 
utilities cannot cut off their 
service when you have ill- . 
ness im your home, 
whether you owe them 
money or not. A friend 
of ours, unable to pay his 
gas and light bill, ex- 
plained to the company 
that his wife was threaten- 
ing to bear him a child; 
the company, deeply 
moved, gave him a tem- 
porary reprieve. 

Junior arrived, squall- 
ing, and the utilities com- 
pany has called several times since. 

“We're going to have another baby,” 
our man always says, smugly snapping 
his desk-lamp on and off. 


vvv 


We had occasion to call on a business 
man the other day, and the first thing 
we saw was a placard under the glass on 
his desk: “Like Hell It’s Yours. Put 
It Back.” 


vvv 


IN 1907 A VANISHING AMER- 
ican named Wolf Chief put the snatch 
on the Sacred Bundle of the Gros Ven- 
tres, or Big Bellies, and sold it for thirty 
smackerinos. Ever since the Gros Ven- 
tres have lacked rain. 

Recently Foolish Bear and Drags 
Wolf recovered the Sacred Bundle (a 
collection of old skulls), and the rain- 
fall in the Big Belly sector of North 
Dakota returned to normal. 

This is very instructive; it shows that 
we palefaces are dopes. Let the present 
Administration take the left toe of 
George Washington, the sphenoid bone 
of Thomas Jefferson, and the, whole 
beautiful body of Hoover, the Great En- 
gineer; let these substances be ground 
to powder at midnight in the offices of 
the WPA; and let the powder be scat- 
tered far and wide over this nation. 
Then perhaps we can all make money. 


vvv 








from the New York Times make a not 
unfamiliar point, but they make it briefly 
and clearly: 
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A Week-end Hostess Replies 


By ELLA BRODY 


Just got your lovely thank-you note. 

I'm glad you came, and I'm glad you wrote. 
And, darling, again | say, "Forget 

The scar you burned with your cigarette." 
The desk was shaky, and very old... 

Why, Washington had it made, I'm told. 
We loved the tiick you did with the vase— 
No one got cut on the broken glass. 

And the doctor said that Junior will 

Recover soon from being ill. 

An absence from school won't make him fail— 
How could you know the candy was stale? 
John has explained that kiss, of course— 
There'll just be a quiet Reno divorce. 

And since we're parting, I'm really glad 

You made our cook so very mad 

She left. You certainly made things hum— 
Darling, I'm so glad you could comel 


1. “poRTERS, colored, union, $26 
weekly; machinist, mechanic, mainte- 
nance, $25.” 

2. “COLLEGE MAN, acctg. major, 
CR scicnsia $20; COLLEGE MAN, to 22, 
tall, Nordic........... S35." 
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OUR ANT EDITOR, HAVING RUN 
short of news in his field, has just 
made a survey of the social life of homo 
sapiens. These are his findings: 

In Salinas, Cal., 40 cowboys formed 
the Cowboy Club; they intend to buy a 
herd of steers and practice rounding 
them up. 

In Illinois, Iowa, and South Da- 
kota, 39 elderly ladies formed the Na- 






















































tional Grandmothers’ Club, and 
asked President Roosevelt to pro- 
claim a National Grandmothers’ 
Day. 

In England, jilted men and 
women have formed Sick and Sorry 
Clubs in several cities; sometimes 
they meet in graveyards. 

Yugoslavia has a new club for 
divorced men, but Astoria, N.Y., 
has formed a Good Husbands’ 
Club, which will choose an annual 
Good Husband. 

There is a Mothers-In-Law Club 
in Texas and a National Widow 
and Widowers’ Club in New York. 
New York also possesses the Per- 
manent Wave Club of America 
and the Better Mousetrap Founda- 
tion. 

London has a Society for the Pro- 
tection of Attractive Men. 

London also has a Society of Na- 
ture’s Misfits, and you will kindly 

address this department there in future. 
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The common earthworm, \umbricus 
terrestris, is said to possess an ungovern- 
able temper. 


vvv 


IN ANCIENT SUMERIA, NEAR 
Beth-el-Gizer, a hedgehog once learned 
to talk. They came from far and near 
to question this natural phenomenon, 
and its words have been preserved. 

“We will give you great riches and 
make you a noble,” the eager Sumerians 
said. 

“Are you all out of your minds,” said 
the hedgehog. “Do you think I want 
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any part of a proposition like that?” 
And he waved his paw to indicate the 
cities and towns of Sumeria. Then he 
ambled away. 

They caught the hedgehog and he 
was executed publicly as being possessed 
of a devil. 
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The law forbids Hungarian officials 
to shave off their mustaches. 
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MR. MARIUS VAN 
works in the labora- 
tories of the Holman 
Soap Co. in Chicago. 
What interests us, 
however, is the fact 
that Mr. Van de 
Weghe is an Ouis- 
sam Alaouite Cheri- 
fien. 

He is an O.A.C. 
because the Sultan of 
Morocco made him 
one, when he was 
serving with the 
French Army in 
Africa. The Sultan 
did this because, dur- 
ing a local unpleas- 
antness, Mr. Van de Weghe went two 
miles under heavy fire to retrieve the 
body of his commanding officer. When 
asked how he felt at the time he says, 
“I don’t remember, but if I felt the way 
I have ever since I wouldn’t have done 
it, 


DE WEGHE 


_ The only other thing Mr. Van de 
Weghe remembers about a soldier's life 
in Morocco is that no matter how tired 
you get you never can sit down; the 
rocks and sand in the desert are hot 
enough to fry eggs; they are even hot 
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“Isn’t it about time we gave this thing up?” 


enough to fry an Owissam Alaouite 
Cherifien. 
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Item: on the Spring Creek mesa in 
Colorado, one Lee Gullett stole his 
neighbor's calf. The Sheriff buckled on 
his cannon and tracked down Gullett. 
The Judge slapped Gullett in the State 
cooler at Canyon City, to do a three- 
year stretch. 

Item: three citizens of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., went fishing out of sea- 
son and received 52-day sentences in the 

Cripple Creek cala- 
boose. The bemused 
jailer of Cripple Creek 
let them out after 22 
days. Then a posse laid 
them by the heels and 
returned them to finish 
their sentences. 

‘Tis a privilege to 
live in Colorado. 
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EDWARD McGAR- 
rah, of Homestead, 
Fla., watched divers 
trying to enter the cab 
of a truck, submerged 
in a drainage canal. 
“I sure hope they get my truck out,” 
he said. 
“Your truck?” yelled a cop. ‘They're 
not after your truck. They're hunting 
for your body!” 


vvv 


WE ARE A BACHELOR. WE ARE 
going to remain a bachelor for some 
time. We have just made a study of the 
connubial bliss situation, unearthing the 
following data: 

1. Mrs. Mildred Plunkett, of Chica- 


go, Ill., sued for separate maintenance 
on the ground that her husband, Hal. 
dane, kept a flock of chickens and eight 
dogs in the bedroom. “I seemed to hear 
dogs snarling and chickens cackling 
even when there weren’t any around,” 
said Mrs. Plunkett. 

2. Mrs. Mary Bloom of Baltimore, 
Md., sued for divorce, charging that her 
husband tried to push her through a 
window, and then, when she stuck, 
raised and lowered the window on her 
head. 
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Hitch-hikers in California are carry- 
ing this sign: “If you don’t pick me up, 
I'll vote for HIM again!” 
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‘Td Die for Dear Old—” 


Kick off, my Muse, in a metrical strain, 
In lyric, satiric and frolicsome vein; 

Yaw Sing the folly called football that curdles the brain! 
We reck not for weather; we swelter or freeze; 
We're half under water or half overseas; 
We're up on our seats or we're down on our knees. 


By JOHN KIERAN 


We swell and we swagger; we brood and we bray, 
We bawl "Alma Mater" or “Anchors Aweigh" 
And clamor for mayhem down there in the fray. 
We shake with a fever or sit cold as stone; 

We whoop it up wildly or stifle a moan; 

We cry for the crashing of muscle and bone. 


Oh, whether they're playing for Princeton or Yale, 
Cornell on the hill or Siwash in the dale, 

Or whether they're plunging for college or kale, 
We yammer for yardage; we plead for an inch; 
We feast on a slaughter; we cringe in a clinch; 
We're floored by a sleeper we thought was a cinchl 


We're ripe for a riot; for savagery sib; 

An eye for a tooth and a leg for a rib! 

So rock ‘em and sock ‘em, repeating ad lib. 
Our rivals are rotters; we quarrel with kin; 
Our coach is a wizard—provided we win! 


If not, he's a triple-dashed—{kindly fill in)! 


Heigho for the temples of learning we build, 

And the muscular bohunks with which they are filled, 
And their classical struggles with which we are thrilled. 
Heigho for us zanies who turn out and roar 

In weather of sorts that | greatly deplore 

To teach all the world what a college is for! 
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The Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. President: 

Permit me in confidence and with 
great earnestness to point out to you, as 
I have attempted to do in the past, 
where, in my opinion, in that future 
when you have removed your hands, 
the success or failure of the new trend 
in government inspired by you rests. To 
come to the point, quickly, it rests in the 
hands of Charles Sawyer, nominated on 
August ninth for Governor by the 
Democrats of Ohio. And I say this, 
Mr. President, because he won that 
nomination practically alone in the 
grandest old rough-and tumble fight 
that has been staged in any of the forty- 
eight States in a long, long time. He 
won it because he had refused to com- 
promise on decent motives since he first 
expressed his intention of securing the 
nomination, In spite of the depressing 
effect of a great personal family loss, in 
spite of it being necessary for him to be 
both father and mother to five fine chil- 
dren, despite the advice of old and prac- 
tical politicians that it was an impossi- 
bility to win against the odds imposed 
by the most perfect political organiza- 
tion ever set up against a candidacy, he 
won. 

Last winter, prior to the Columbus 
dinner which was to celebrate your birth- 
day and which he arranged, only to see 
the opposition try to take it out of his 
hands, he was supposed to be too scared 
by a formidable opposition to continue 
his candidacy. Well, sir, he didn’t scare 
worth a hoot, and with his eyes fixed on 
his goal he marched straight forward 
and a good part of the time, alone. You 
know how it is when your friends are 
polite and wish you well but don’t do 
very much helping you get anywhere. 

You remember Martin L. Davey, 
don’t you? He was Charles Sawyer’s 
opponent and, whether you like him or 
not, Mr. Davey is an organizer par ex- 
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tor-at-Large 


A confidential letter to the 
President of the United States 


cellence, a fighter who will fight any- 
body regardless of size and without 
wasting much time getting into it; he 
swings from his ankles and has the en- 
ergy of four men. He and Sawyer were 
old schoolmates nearly thirty years ago 
and each had a wholesome respect for 
the other’s ability, which neither lost in 
the bitterness of the campaign; and I 
would like to wager, in spite of one 
having lost and the other having won, 
that each of them has a greater admira- 
tion for the other than he had a year 
ago. 

Later, as the months passed, Sawyer 
began to receive endorsements which 
were in many other States the kiss of 
death for the recipient. Other endorse- 
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ments followed, given by people in or- 
ganizations who discovered in this man 
a strength of character too rare these 
days. He kept his campaign on a high 
plane and carried no banner for any 
groups or persons other than for the 
whole electorate, with the promise of 
good government. Alone, except for his 
seventeen-year-old son namesake, he 
drove down quiet country lanes, into 
sleepy river towns, in “and out of teem- 
ing manufacturing centers, into the 
hurly-burly of the big cities, and ham- 
mered, hammered, hammered on the 
theme of good and honest government 
—not a new thought for a candidate, 
but when you heard him say it it sound- 
ed different somehow and carried con- 
viction. 

There wasn’t a piece of political soil 
in the State that he didn’t spade over. 
He kissed no babies; he made no deals 
for future appointments; he employed 
no cheap tricks; he just kept hammer- 
ing, hammeting, hammering on the 
theme of good and honest government 
for Ohio. Then in the last days of this 
campaign the opposition pulled out all 
the stops against him—the shopworn 
old attempt to arouse bigotry, the impor- 
tation of professional rabble-rousers, the 
story of vast sums of money, the state- 














“I want you to examine my brother, doctor. He thinks he’s George 
Washington. 
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ments that he represented classes or 
groups or factions—but he kept right 
on, up until midnight of the day before 
the polls closed, still hammering on just 
one theme: good government in the 
State. He wound up his campaign with 
the most conglomerate set of endorse- 
ments any man ever had. All classes of 
labor endorsed him, both organized and 
unorganized; the Communist Party en- 
dorsed him and in their endorsement 
quietly cursed him for being anything 
but a Communist. Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews and all religions recognized 
his sincerity and went down the line for 
him; the entire press of Ohio was be- 
hind him, almost without exception, and 
during this time the great political or- 
ganization kept clawing and tearing at 
his coat, pitching mud which he only 
noticed by a quotation from Abraham 
Lincoln: “Never pick off mud while it 
is wet; when it is dry it will fall off by 
itself.” 

And today every man in Ohio, in- 
cluding those in the Davey organization 
who fought him, from Martin L. Davey 
down, knows that Charles Sawyer will 
give him a square deal without preju- 
dice. He will be elected, not because 
his opponent is not a good man—he is, 
and a fine man—but because Sawyer 
kicked his Republican opponent's plat- 
form right from under him the day he 
announced his candidacy. 

Charles Sawyer will be President of 

the United States one day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as you are. He has the mark on 
him. Today is a pretty good time to 
take notice of the most important 
Democrat outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Destiny has him by the hand, 
and they are walking a long distance 
together. Yet another while and his still 
fresh Proskeen will be a national sym- 
bol. 
P.S. I forgot to say that you will find 
the hide of your old friend, Gerald L. 
K. Smith, tanning on a Cuyahoga 
County barn door this Fall. Sawyer put 
it there for you. 


VVV 


LANDON OF KANSAS 

Republicans learned last month that 
when Alf Landon takes off his coat 
somebody is due to get clipped behind 
the ear. Mr. Gerald Winrod, of whom 
we have spoken (not too complimen- 
tarily) from time to time, just about had 
the Republican nomination to the United 
States Senate from Kansas cinched when 
Landon rolled up his sleeves and called 
the clan together. John Hamilton swung 
a pretty mean saber, too, with the result 
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that the not-quite-so reverend Winrod 
wound up, when the votes were all 
counted, one of the worst thirds possi- 
ble. And so bigotry and racial hatred 
took the count again in a typical Ameri- 
can State and Kansas earned the thanks 
of all those people who believe in hon- 
est thinking and fair play. 


VVV 


EARLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Governor George W. Earle of Penn- 
sylvania suffers from the worst press of 
any man in public life today. His press 
is bad about a subject in which he de- 
serves a fair one. Even the usually very 
careful New York Times editorially 
comments with complete misunderstand- 
ing of the Pennsylvania legislative-judi- 
cial tangle. . 

When former Attorney-General Mar- 
giotti in a heated primary campaign, in 
which he was a candidate for the guber- 
natorial nomination, accused Governor 
Earle’s administration of corrupt prac- 
tices and demanded an investigation, 
Governor Earle summoned him to the 
executive offices and asked him if he had 
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the evidence to support his charges. 
Margiotti said he had. Governor Earle 
then demanded that Margiotti, in his 
capacity as Attorney-General of the 
Commonwealth, issue warrants for the 
immediate arrest of all and sundry 
against whom he had sufficient evidence, 
with the statement that dishonest public 
officials didn’t deserve the delay which 
would come with an investigation, and 
that if there was corruption he wanted 
to know it as quickly as anyone else. 
Margiotti refused and the Governor 
fired him because he wouldn’t back his 
own play. 

Bad handling of publicity for the 
Governor is making of him an obstruc- 
tionist when the real truth is that he has 
done one of the most courageous and 
honest acts ever conceived by a State 
Executive, and he should have credit 
for it. 


H. N. 


Representative Robert Low Bacon, Re- 
publican, of New York, took occasion 
today to comment on the committee 
statement. 

Jo: fficvials.|ffRj‘etaoiT AOINcmfwp 

N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Off the record, of course. 
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Loopholes 


Chief of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Chief: 

I finally succeeded in tracking down 
Mr. Joseph P. Burr; also known as J. 
Prentice Burr, J. P. Burr, Joe Burr, The 
Newfoundland Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany, The Panama Holding Corporation 
and The Jamaica Ginger Exporting Co., 
Ltd. 

When I showed him my credentials, 
and accused him of income tax evasion, 
he emphatically denied any deliberate 
intent on his part to defraud the Gov- 
ernment, claiming, further, that to his 
knowledge and belief he had paid us 
every cent that was legally due us. 
Morally, he may still owe us a million 
dollars, but try and get it! 

In order that you may get a clear 
picture of exactly what I was up against, 














by JACK CLUETT 


I will quote directly from my cross ex- 
amination of the ambidextrous Mr. 
Burr: 

Q. What is your name? 

A. The Newfoundland Sand & Grav- 
el Company, Inc. 

Q. I didn’t ask for your company’s 
name. I want your own name. 

A. The Newfoundland Sand & Grav- 
el Company, Inc., 7s my own name. 

Q. Do you mean to infer that if a 
friend of yours were to introduce you to 
someone he would say: ‘Mr. Smith, I'd 
like you to meet my good friend, The 
Newfoundland Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany, Inc.”? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Very well, then—who are the ofh- 
cers of this corporation? 

A. J. Prentice Burr, J. P. Burr, Jo- 
seph P. Burr and Joe Burr. 

Q. Where are these 
other gentlemen? I'd 
like to question them. 

A. They're right 
here. They’re me. 

Q. How do you get 
that way? 

A. Easy. I split my- 
self in four parts and 
incorporate. 

Q. What, may I ask, 
is J. P. Burr Jr., Inc.? 

A. That’s a_ small 
subsidiary of mine. 

Q. What is the na- 
ture of its business? 

A. It’s in the eighth 
grade of public school. 





_ 
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“I beg your pardon, sir. 
I’m a collector of dimes!” 
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“He said it made him feel like he was 
a kid again.” 


Q. In other words, it’s your son, isn’t 
he? 

A. On the side, yes. 

Q. Tell me, is Mrs. Joe Burr & Com- 
pany your wife? 

A. Partly. Right now she happens to 
be a New Jersey trucking concern. Great 
little woman—Mrs. Burr. 

Q. What's this item, 8B, where you 
wrote off $25,000? 

A. I lent myself $25,000, couldn't 
pay it back, so wrote it off as a bad debt. 

By this time, you can see, I was 
so befuddled I didn’t know whether I 
was coming or going, while the New- 
foundland Sand & Gravel Company 
was in perfect control of the situation. 
Legally, he was in the clear, and he 
knew it. My reference books, tax blanks, 
papers and copious notes on the case 
were scattered all over his office. I felt 
like a bird dog, crawling around the 
floor on my hands and knees, trying to 
piece together some evidence which 
would bring this captain of industry to 
bay. 

Finally I slumped down in a chair, 
exhausted. “Mr. Burr,” I said, almost 
tearfully, “‘let’s be reasonable about this. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue is not 
accusing you of violating the law, but 
we are condemning you for resorting to 
a corporate device to avail yourself of 
income deductions and exemptions not 
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intended for individual taxpayers. Inas- 
much as we happen to be sitting in the 
New York office of The Newfoundland 
Sand & Gravel Company, Inc., let’s you 
and I consider its status as it affects your 
income tax. Now, as man to man, you 
are not, strictly speaking, in the sand 
and gravel business, are you?” 

“I certainly am,” he replied, in no 
uncertain terms. 

“Do you mean to sit there and tell 
me that you actually have a gravel bank 
up in Newfoundland, that a rock crusher 
and grader are in operation, that I, as 
a customer, could ‘phone your office, 
and say, ‘Mr. Burr, this is Mr. Lippin- 
cott. Please send over five truck loads 
of gravel. I’m building a cement side- 
walk’?” 

“Unfortunately,” Mr. Burr replied, 
“my company has not yet succeeded in 
locating a gravel bed in Newfoundland. 
So far, all we've got is a desk, a tele- 
phone and a stenographer. Therefore, 
if you were to call up and order five 
truck loads of gravel we would have to 
put you down on the books for future 
delivery.” 

“You've put a good many hun- 
dred thousand dollars into the gravel 
business, haven’t you, Mr. Burr?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “it cost a lot of 
money to bring in a gravel bed.” 

“Particularly in Newfoundland,” I 
added, eyeing him closely. 

“Yes,” he agreed, never batting an 
eye, “gravel is scarce in Newfoundland. 
But, once you strike gravel, you've got 
something.” 

It was apparent to me that the most 
gravel Mr. Burr would ever find in 
Newfoundland would be in his shoe. 
But I couldn’t prove it. 

From sand and gravel I launched into 
The Jamaica Ginger Exporting Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

“Mr. Burr,” I said, pulling a folder 
out of the conglomerate mess on the 
floor, and running my eye hastily over 
the tax returns of The Jamaica Ginger 
Exporting Company, Ltd., ‘“‘what do 
you know about ginger?” 

“Strange as it may seem to you,” he 
replied, “I know very little about gin- 
ger. For a man who owns 100 percent 
of the capital stock of a ginger com- 
pany, I know practically nothing.” 

“Exactly what is ginger?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he said, clearing his throat, 
“TIL tell you: Ginger, as you probably 
know, is a bitter extract which is used 
a great deal in the manufacture of gin- 
ger ale. It gives it that gingery flavor.” 

“Is it a root extract or a sap?” 

“It’s more of a berry,” he replied, 
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thoughtfully. “It’s the berry of the gin- 
ger bush. You see, the natives gather 
these berries and bring them to us to ex- 
port. As a matter of fact, Mr. Lippin- 
cott, I have not yet mastered the native 
tongue, I am ashamed to say, so it is 
practically impossible for me to inquire 
into the ramifications of ginger-berrv 
gathering.” 

“What is this item, 17C, on your tax 
blank, where you paid $300,000 to The 
Jamaica Ginger Exporting Company, 
Ltd., for a life insurance policy?” I in- 
quired, casually. 

“By George! I’m glad you asked me 
about that,” Mr. Burr replied. ‘You 
see, The Jamaica Ginger Exporting 
Company, Ltd., is really a life insurance 
company. Although we do export a 
certain amount of ginger, you could 
hardly call us a big ginger-exporting 
company. I would say, offhand, that 
99 percent of our business is life insur- 
ance, and only 1 percent ginger.” 

“Just a slight dash of ginger,” I ven- 
tured—“just enough to keep your in- 
vestments in Jamaica where Uncle Sam 
can’t get at them.” 
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“That's a matter of opinion,” Mr. 
Burr said, smiling complacently. 

That was enough of the ginger busi- 
ness for one day. 

Then I picked up a folder at random 
from the bunch on the floor, glanced 
through it, and said, “You've invested 
a lot of money in The Panama Holding 
Corporation, haven't you, Mr. Burr?” 

“Only about a million,” he replied, 

“What prompted you to form this 
little company in Panama?” 

“Hats,” he answered. 

“Hats!” I exclaimed. 

‘ “Yes, bats—Panama hats. Ever hear 
of ’em?” 

“But this is a holding company,” I 
said. ‘All of the holding companies I 
ever heard of deal in securities.” 

“So do we,” Burr replied, “except we 
happen to hold hats on the side. Any 
objections?” 

“Yes; why don’t you weave your nats 
in Danbury, Connecticut?” I said, look- 
ing him straight in the eye. 

“Why doesn’t your grandmother raise 
broccoli!” he cracked, sarcastically. 

If there’s a law which prevents a 





“Mom said she’d furnish a line of home-made fudge, but I don’t want to 
expand till I know what the government is going to do!” 
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United States citizen from going into 
the Panama-hat weaving business I'm 
not familiar with it. So, once again, I 
found myself at a dead end. The more 
I questioned my man, the deeper I 
delved into the intricacies of his cor- 
porate structure, the more tangled I be- 
came. The whole procedure suddenly 
turned into an unintelligible jumble of 
Burrs, sand, gravel, insurance, essence 
of ginger, holding companies and Pana- 
ma hats. Mr. Burr was nothing short 
of a mythical serpent—a Hydra, if you 
will—with nine corporate heads, any of 
which, when cut off and segregated for 
purposes of questioning, was immedi- 
ately succeeded by two others, more 
complicated than the original. 

Suddenly I jumped out of my chair, 
pointed an accusing finger at Mr. Burr, 
and thundered across the desk, “Who, 
what, where, and why is The Burr Trad- 
ing Company?” 

This was my final blast. My ace in 
the hole. It was now or never. If this 
didn’t trap him, the United States would 
have to close its case and look for its 
million dollars elsewhere. 

Mr. Burr leaned back in his swivel 
chair, pondered a moment and said, 
“Why, that happens to be a little sub- 
sidiary of mine. But, tell me, Mr. Lip- 
pincott—why all the excitement?” 

“T'Il tell you why all the excitement,” 
I fairly screamed at him, producing an 
income tax return and thrusting it under 
his nose. “This little brain-chiid of 
yours has a president, hasn’t it?” 

“Of course,” he replied, “every com- 
pany has a president.” 

“Yes, my fine feathered loophole ar- 





tist, but every president 
doesn’t charge off oats 
on his income tax!” I 
screamed, pointing to 
section 4D, where a de- 
duction of $320.48 for 
oats was clearly set up 
in black and white. 

“Perhaps they would 
if they had a smart tax 
adviser,” Mr. Burr said, 
indifferently. 

“Oh, they would, eh! 
I suppose the only rea- 
son the president of the 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 
doesn’t write off oats 
on his income tax is be- 
cause he has a dumb 
lawyer. Does the tax 
bureau find oats on Al- 
fred Sloan’s income tax 
returns, or on Owen D. 
Young's?” 

“It so happens that none of the in- 
dividuals you mentioned eats oats,” Mr. 
Burr said. 

“No president eats oats,” I replied. 

“Now, that’s where you're wrong, 
Mr. Lippincott,” said Mr. Burr. 

“I suppose you're going to tell me 
that the president of The Burr Trading 
Company eats oats,” 

“Almost nothing else but,” Mr. Burr 
replied, flicking an ash nonchalantly off 
his cigar end. 

““B-but then he must be-be a h-horse!”’ 
I stammered. 

Mr. Burr said, ‘He is.”’ 

You see, Chief—it’s hopeless. 
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Burr Trading Company is nothing less 
than a stock-breeding farm, and all the 
officers of the company right down the 
line are horses. Imagine it. Horses. 

I'll be back in Washington for fur- 
ther orders on Thursday. Meantime, 
I'd advise you to lay the situation clear- 
ly before the Secretary, and see if he 
can’t get Congress to pass a law mak- 
ing it a criminal offense for a taxpayer 
to split himself up into exempt por- 
tions, go into the sand and gravel busi- 
ness, sell Jamaica ginger, feed a com- 
pany-official oats, or take advantage of 
the community property law on the 
basis that one of his horses was mar- 
ried in California. Otherwise, you 
might just as well forget this man, Burr, 
and his moral debt to Uncle Sam. He 
may have a conscience, but I'll bet it’s 
incorporated in some foreign country 
where it won’t bother him. 

Oh, yes—speaking of moral debts— 
Mr. Burr wants to know what you in- 
tend to do about that $137.62 claim he 
has for overpayment last year. 

Yours truly, 
E. LIPPINCOTT, 
Tax Investigator. 


. ..I also read some or all of: the 
first volume of Emerson’s Journals (just 
published) and all of Emerson’s Essays 
and Addresses . Ibsen’s Peter 
ee 

Burton Rascoe in 

Before I Forget, p. 140. 


Did you ever read Barrie’s Hedda 
Gabler? 
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a aime ee Footly 
a fl you are 
ten riding back to 


in 


the hot city in 
a hot train from a hot mountain resort 
(seashore, Lake Whampusset, Grace's 
Mother’s) Labor Day week-end. Grace 
has a seat in the next car with little 
Estelle and you are trying to keep 
George, Jr. quiet, an obvious impossi- 
bility, since he is either going to jimmy 
the water-cooler, ask you all about every 
scene outside the car window, or tell 
you at length of his plans to become 
an aviator. You, George Footly, are just 
beginning to realize that your offspring 
should be sent away to school or else 
you will have to be sent to a padded 
cell. 

Hence you (still George Footly, and 
getting black in the face at that) are 
confronted with what is known as “the 
choice of a school.” And since every 
female relative in the family agrees that 
“George is such a sensitive child,” you 
will have to allow him to “express him- 
self."” Which brings up, of course, Jun- 
ior’s story of young Sam Abernathy, 14. 

Sam Abernathy, 14, was sensitive too, 
and was sent to a boarding school with 
progressive methods by a father who 
had made his money in the old-fash- 
ioned way (working). Abernathy, Sr., 
had a good many misgivings about the 
whole business but he wanted to keep 
peace in the family. 

Sam Abernathy, 14, took to progres- 
sive boarding school as a duck takes to 
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water. He was psychoanalyzed twice 
daily; he sat in with little groups in 
which instructors pursued his latent tal- 
ents, if any, with the remorseless energy 
of a bloodhound; and finally he was set 
loose in the carpentry shop. And that 
was where progressive education clicked 
with Sam Abernathy, 14. 

From then on Sam would disappear 
every afternoon 
He had found a 
secluded spot in 
the cellar of the 
classroom _ build- 
ing; he had a sup- 
ply of lumber, a 
set of tools and 
an idea: Sam Ab- 
ernathy, 14, was 
America’s coming 
Donald McKay. Quietly and deter- 
minedly he built, until at the end of 
two months he had finished what, to 
his carefully appraising eye, was the 
most beautiful ship in the world, Only 
then did Sam Abernathy, 14, come face 
to face with a problem that has beset 
many an amateur since shipbuilding be- 
gan. The cellar door was small and the 
boat was large. To you, George Footly, 
this would be merely an old joke actual- 
ly come true, but to Sam it was a chal- 
lenge to the Abernathy pioneering spirit. 

Downtown he went to a local con- 
tracting company. Since they were fa- 
miliar with progressive education, they 
saw no harm in supplying Sam Aber- 
nathy, 14, with his needs. It was only 
the following day that the contractors, 
hearing the noise and confusion on the 
school hill, had reason to regret their 
action. 
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“See! I told you it was going to be formal!” 
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In fact, the excitement and confusion 
were such that Abernathy, Sr., was has- 
tily called from the city by an agitated 
headmaster. 

“Well, what’s he done?” panted the 
father. 

“Come and I'll show you,” breathed 
the headmaster, scarcely knowing where 
to begin. “He built that boat—there!” 
Abernathy, 

followed 

headmas- 
ter’s finger to 
the scene of 
Sam  Aberna- 
thy, 14’s, la- 
bo 


rs. 
“Not a bad 
boat,” he 


mused, “I sup- 
pose you let them do about anything 
they want in that abandoned building, 
although I must say, the place doesn’t 
look very safe with that great gaping 
hole in the foundation.” 

“Abandoned!” The headmaster fair- 
ly shrieked. “Mr. Abernathy, until yes- 
terday that was our modern classroom 
building. As for that ‘great gaping hole,’ 
that appeared at exactly eleven o'clock 
yesterday morning when your son. dyna- 
mited it.” 

“Good Lord,” murmured Abernathy, 
Sr. 

“What is more,” went on the injured 
educator,” the damage to the building 
wili come to about $7,000. I’m not even 
counting the damage to my nerves, my 
windows, and my morale. I suppose I 
hardly need say that we shall no longer 
require the presence of Samuel Aber- 
nathy at this academy.” 

For about three minutes 
the two stood beyond 
words, while Abernathy, 
Sr., stared at the scene of 
the would-be launching. 
Finally his face began to 
light up and he turned to 
the headmaster. 

“I tell you what I'll 
do,” he said, “I'll stand 
the damage and give the 
school a dozen sail boats 
in the bargain if you'll 
keep Sam.” 

“Never,” replied the 
head, not too firmly. 

“Well, he was only 
expressing himself—isn’t 
that what you make the 
boys do here, express 
themselves?” 

There was another long 
silence while the headmas- 








“It’s all right, mister. I’m blazing a trail so I can find my way back.” 


ter took his turn at pondering. At last 
he spoke softly: 

“You are right, Mr. Abernathy—we 
must never interfere with natural self- 
expression. It’s a deal.” 


* * * 


You, George Footly, may think well 
and long on progressive education. 


> 
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“Nothing, thanks—I 


music!” 


only came in to listen to the 


Sports Department 

Junior's sports expert, John Preston, 
speaks a strange jargon all his own. 
Last week Junior asked him if he had a 
baseball story, and was greeted with this 
Dizzy Disney fable: 

“Once upon a time DIZZY, DAFFY, 
DAZZY, DIXIE, GABBY, GOOFY, and 
poc were walking through the woods 

with PRINCE HAL when 
they met OLD HOSS, 


MULE and GOOSE talk- 


ing to DUCKY WUCKY 
and HARRY THE 
HORSE. They had BAD 
NEWS. GRANDMA had 
put a 
in the PIE and they said 
if they couldn’t find the 
SULTAN OF SWAT it 
would be the end of 
TWINKLETOES. But just 
at this fell juncture 
KING CARL dashed up 
in his BIG six and gave 
GRANDMA a PANCHO 
in the MUGGSIE. 


*Dean, Dean, Vance, 
Walker, Hartnett, Gomez, 
Cramer, Schumacher, 
Stephenson, Haas, Goslin, 
Medwick, Danning, Hale, 
Murphy, Waner, Traynor, 
Ruth, Selkirt, Hubbell, 
Mathewson, Murphy, Sny- 
der, McGraw, Lazzeri, 
Labagetto, Presnell. 


LITTLE POISON * 


“POOSH "EM UP and lay off that COOKIE!’ 
he shouted, and the ToT was saved.’’* 

Luckily the story has a happy ending, 
and Junior’s only worry was for his ex- 
pert’s mental condition, which turned 
out to be merely a temporary aberration, 
a clue to which is presented below (see 
footnote). If you can get even a half 
dozen, you should be a sports writer. 

It wasn’t long before the subject of 
the World Series came up, and although 
it was still August he was full of pre- 
dictions. He said he didn’t think there 
was much chance of a subway series. In 
view of the fact that the terrible Terry- 
men and the Ruppert Rifles couldn't 
both cop the flag, he figured they would 
both miss out and the October classic 
would find the Corsairs and the Tribe 
battling for the big news. Junior asked 
him if he thought a Pirate could deal 
an Indian a Mickey Finn, but he only 
remarked that the limb he was perched 
on was shaky enough as it was. 


Fuzzy Wuzzy 

It begins to look as though England’s 
best press agent since the chap who took 
the shorthand notes at King Arthur's 
Round Table is Alexander Korda. He’s 
taken a few points from Goldwyn and 
is out to convince us that every Britisher 
is a little Cecil Rhodes with just enough 
of the “‘stout fellow” thrown in so we 
won't like him too much. And, by Jove, 
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sit, you can’t say Korda doesn’t take 
risks. Right now he’s glorifying the tak- 
ing of the Sudan in “Four Feathers,” 
and, according to a little note from his 
publicity department, he’s having 4,000 
papier-maché swords forwarded to the 
location crews in the Sudan. These will 
be used for the Fuzzy Wuzzy battle 
scenes with native soldiers. It seems the 
natives have a good deal of trouble get- 
ting the idea that a film battle is all just 
clean fun, and they go at each other’s 
throats if given a good weapon. Now, 
in America we are civilized; we have 
Louella Parsons instead. 


Autumnal Upheaval 

This is just the time of year, says 
Junior, when the tired New Yorker 
takes the last reel of blurred pictures 
of little Wilbur standing in front of 
the bungalow; packs everything in the 
car except the wet bathing suits (over- 
looked) ; finds to his surprise that the 
Labor Day traffic on the roads back to 
the city is just as bad as he predicted; 
fails to find the key to his apartment; 
gets let in by the landlord and finds that 
the summer sub-letters used the place 
for a gymnasium; takes a good hot bath 
to clean up and loses fifty per cent of 
that golden summer tan; enjoys his first 
day of sun in three weeks at the office 
next day; and wishes he were very, very, 
dead. 


pee — 
Cm - a “You won’t believe this one, Sarge!” 
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September Sips And Suppers 

You can blow Junior down, but it is now actually possible to 
see the show and dance at either Billy Rose’s Casa Manana or at 
Leon & Eddie’s for one lonesome buck . . . A naval officer visit- 
ing the cool and pleasant Hawaiian Room of the Hotel Lexing- 
ton told bandleader Ray Kinney that “Hawaii is getting more 
like the Hawaiian Room every day.” . . . Benny Goodman (Jive, 
you cats!) and his orchestra will be at the Empire Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria for dinner and supper dancing, beginning in 
October. The nights will be hideous with jungle rhythms and 
primitive foot-stamping for some time thereafter. 

Al Donahue and Eddie LeBaron are continuing with their 
orchestras in the Rainbow Room of Rockefeller Center, with Bob 
Bromley’s puppets and Dorothy Fox’s dancing . . . The Rainbow 
Grill, just a few steps down, is having a busy season, aided by 
the baton-wielding of Ben Cutler, a former seven-letter man at 
Yale who is doing a good deal to dispel the theory formed about 
Yale by folk who have watched that other alumnus, Mr. Vallée 
. .. A good place for dinner or lunch is the Restaurant Crillon, 
at 277 Park Avenue .. . and for cocktails and dinner, Larue, at 
45 East 58th Street. 

Notes and Half-Notes 
The sign situation is getting serious. There is one down on 


“Albert used to be with the foreign legion—he says Fourteenth Street reading ‘Female Colored Girl Wanted”; and 
he knows a mirage when he sees one!” (Continued on page 47) 
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“GLORIA MUNDAE 
the Star” 


Interterrestrial Service 
Earth Division. 
Local Science Feature 


The Earth; Earth Y ear 3876:—A rare 
and historically valuable relic of archaic 
times was recently discovered in what 
was known as America, center of the 
Western Hemisphere of this planet. 
According to the discoverer, Cland, 
Forty-Ninth of Sirius, the priceless ob- 
ject is an ancient booklet containing cer- 
tain related excerpts from 20th Century 
News Papers. 

These News Papers, as Cland has 
previously established, were paper pages 
of printed matter which the early in- 
habitants circulated among themselves 
containing information relative to their 
civilization—their Governments, Wars 
(see Stellor’s “Destruction by Design: 
Gruesome Practices of Early Inhabitants 
of earth’), their Sciences, Arts, and 
other factual material. 


The contents of the Cland Discovery 
have been identified as a fragmentary 
record of the life of a female personage 
of Antique America, presumably as- 
sembled by an unknown contemporary. 
It is apparent that this long-forgotten 
human occupied a high position in her 


times, although previ- 
ously discovered  ac- 
counts of the 20th Cen- 
tury Period make no 
mention of her name— 
“Gloria Mundae, the 
star.” 

Evidence of such su- 
perior rank among her 
people is contained in 
the first of the News 
Paper records made lev- 
ible by Cland’s infra 
tay. Beginning ‘‘Holly- 
wood” (believed to 
have been a large Amer- 
ican City) “July 16, 
1938” (Earth Time) it 
recounts: “After a 
grueling moruaing’s 
shooting of ‘Romance 
in France,’ Gloria Mun- 
dae, the star, went to the studio commis- 
sary for lunch, and even as you and I, 
ate a ham sandwich on whole wheat, 
meanwhile chatting democratically with 
the waitresses and extra players.” 

The actions described in this excerpt, 
and the contemporaneous significance 
of “ham sandwich on whole wheat’’ are 
not clear, but the phrase “even as you 
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“Oh, Johnny, Mr. Morrow wants to borrow our 


lawn mower.” 


and I” is indicative of the esteem ac- 
corded Gloria Mundae, the star. 
(Historians are disagreed as to the 
purport of the title “the star.” The An- 
cients also used this word to denote 
Universal Bodies other than The 
Earth. Frequently in the Cland Docu- 
ment the title is amplified to “the 
screen (or film) star.” Both “screen” 
and “film” were coverings or 
concealments and the theory 
has been advanced that ar- 
chaic individuals so titled 
were the objects of such adu- 
lation by their fellows that 
they were forced continually 
to protect their persons from 
the populace by some disguise 
or ‘‘screen.” 

(In support of this conjec- 
ture, the Ferian school of 
paleontology cites a not yet 
fully authenticated manuscript 
which includes a somewhat 
enigmatic account of how the 
very articles of dress worn by 
“screen star’ persons were 
often torn off their backs to 
be prized and exhibited by 
other members of the civiliza- 
tion. 

(However, the majority of 
historians ridicule the Ferian 
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theory, referring to the 
well-established fact 
that the tenet which 
motivated Ancient 
American Behaviorism 
was that all men were 
free and equal.) 

Another fragment of 
the Cland relic which ; 
will undoubtedly create controversy is 
this paragraph: “Today, Gloria Mun- 
dae, the star, went into conference 
with Producer Saul Silverskyn and sev- 
eral noted writers and directors on the 
question of whether to budget her forth- 
coming spectacle ‘Love is Laughter,’ at 
one or two million dollars. When Sil- 
verskyn, advocating two million, said: 
‘Let’s all get together and make it an 
anonymous vote,’ Gloria said: ‘I also,’ 
and then quickly joined the general 
laughter over Silverskyn’s latest obvious 
malapropism.” 

Unfortunately, Cland of Sirius has 
been unable to interpret the meaning 
of this to date. 

What is without doubt the most il- 
luminating excerpt from the Cland Dis- 
covery reveals that the personal prac- 











TOMS 
re 


tice of Gloria Mundae, the star, was to 
arise at dawn each morning to attend 
a rare tropical lily sent to her by an 
admirer from the Society Islands, and 
which had been planted beside the door 
of her charming Beverly Hills estate. 
The News Paper segment stated that she 
had commissioned a certain Prince 
Matchazmelli to extract one-half the 
fragrance, without injuring the plant, 
so that she would be able to enjoy the 
exotic perfume throughout the day. 
“Of utmost importance,” stated Cland 
of Sirius, in summing up the scientific 
value of his discovery, “‘is the fact that 
these day-by-day recordings of the com- 
monplace habits of Gloria Mundae, the 
star—one of the superior inhabitants of 
Archaic America—furnish in hitherto 
incomplete details the essential back- 
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“Don’t you think you ought to take your sun-glasses off, Mr. March?” 
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ground of the American Civilization.” 
ROSS KEARNEY. 





Department of Research 


A reader, whose name we are holding 
in confidence, sends us this probably 
ancient limerick with the request that we 
ask whether any subscriber can _posi- 
tively identify it as the work of Egbert 
the Watchful, an early Pictish poet 
(A.D. 856-A.D. 893). History records 
that Egbert, not to be confused with 
Egbert the Weary who wrote such jolly 
little pieces as ““Cymnm Achyuun Dhu” 
and “Ghiblynn Llynduhhin,” never 
learned to write. Undoubtedly the jovial 
bard was also considerably handicapped 
by the fact that at this time the limerick 
form had not been invented. Our re- 
searches show, moreover, that the Eng- 
lish language as we know it today had 
not yet been born, owing to an unfortu- 
nate lack of Englishmen. 


The poem: 


“There was a young lady from Dawes 
Who went to a dance without gloves; 
Her mother said, ‘Celia, 
The boys will all kiss you 
And then you'll be one of those 
women.’ ” 


The village of Dawes will, of course, 
be recognized easily as the present New 
Glasgow, pop. 856, now the site of the 
Duhan Glass Bead Stringing Works, 
Ltd., and it is well known that the 
glove, or “ghlilkhnn,” was a common 
article of early Pictish apparel. Kissing 
was naturally as exciting a form of mis- 
chief for Pictish girls and boys as it is 
for youngsters of this modern age, and 
researchers should encounter no difficul- 
ties on this score. 

Now we are all set for a jolly little 
search, aren’t we? Be sure to write your 
answers with a nice, smudgy pencil on 
both sides of a grubby sheet of foolscap 
and mail them to the “Pome Editor,” 
who will carefully file them in a copy of 
last year’s phone book. After several 
years’ time they will be carefully ig- 
nored, if at all. 
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Paradise Enow 


Give me bread; 
Give me jelly; 

Give me food 

To fill my belly. 

Let me have 

A canary bird 

Very yellow; 

Small; absurd. 

Bring me a turtle 
On a leash. 

Bring me a tank 

Of leetle feesh; 

The missing parts 
Of the Cheshire pussy; 
Arabesques 

By Claude Debussy; 
A young sea-horse; 
The rainbow's bow; 
A wild oat 

For me to sow. 

The distant wail 

Of a steamy whistle; 
Cleopatra's 

First epistle; 

A baby goat 

With nubbly knees; 
A lovely spread 

Of piano keys; 

The antidote 

To radio static; 
Love within 

A Paris attic. 

The ace of hearts; 
The fourth dimension; 
A kind of triple 
Soldier's Pension. 
This is all 

| think of now— 

Of course there'll be 
The jug and thou. 


EDITH FRISBIE. 


Please Remit 


It may seem odd 
A simple clod 
Like me should ask 
for coin; 
Yet it is spent 
For food and rent 
And girding up the loin. 


0.J. 


ELL, here I am on this old re- 
viewing stand again, and that 
means my arches will ache half the 
night. But those of old flat-footed 
Poggle, behind me, will hurt worse— 
that’s some consolation 
Ah, look at everyone returning my 
salute — like one 
man. That’s the way 
to do it! When I 
was here last year 
they acted like fifty 
thousand separate in- 
dividuals. 

Poggle’s been getting too ambi- 
tious lately anyway; I think I'd better 
make him Minister of Roads and Parks. 
No, no, for then he’d travel around a 
lot and make speeches. It will have to 
be something confining, yet sounding 
big . . . . How about some isolated 
construction job? Hmmmm. Yes, that’s 
it—the mission of fortifying, say, 
Dopert Pass? The only people he can 
make speeches to there are a lot of 
sheep herders. Ha! And I'll send him 
a new flock of engineers every month, 
so he'll never get beyond the construc- 
tion stage. Then word of what he is 
doing will be spread around, and the 
idea of fortifications there is so inane 








The Dictator 


by John Thorpe 
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that everyone will think I must have 
some deep military plan in mind. He'll 
probably even believe it himself. 
Here comes the parade—it’s about 
time, too. I hope it’s a better show 
than the last one. .... And the first 
group always gets an extended salute 
Well, quite a good 
start after all... 
. . Yup, that Dopert 
Pass idea is a good one, I'd 
better put it down—now 
where is my notebook? Left 
in my other coat, of course— 
that’s what comes of those last moment 
rushes. Next time Balt doesn’t have 
my reviewing uniform out from the 
cleaners two hours before starting time 
I'll fire him. Fire him? Hell!—Can’t 
I forget my past? I can have him shot! 
Well, I'll write it here on my cuff— 
and look at those eagle-eyed lunkheads 
behind me suddenly take interest! I'll 
just put 2 + 2 = 4; that will remind 
me, and keep them all guessing, espe- 
cially after they bribe Balt to show it 
to them tonight 
That sun is getting hot. 
Wonder how that pinned 
suspender is getting along. I'd better 
not move around much. A dictator can 
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survive a dozen would-be assassins, 
and a small war or two, but never even 
one case of droopy pants. 

. . Here’s a local battalion of my 
rough-house men, now I ‘have to look 
my fiercest. They get a sustained salute, 
too. Look at ’em glower back! That’s 
the way to put the fear of the devil in 
the people; I'll bet half of this crowd 
is making new obedience resolutions 
right now 

Why did I ever start reviewing in 
this heavy type of headgear anyway? 
If I take it off to wipe my forehead 
they'll think I’m weakening 
Crrrrips! Don’t I do enough for my 
country by passing up everything good 
to eat just to keep my belly down? .... 

Soooo—the Women’s Health Bri- 
gade. Now I have to look vigorous, but 
gentle. The group here is supposed to 
be a live organization, too. And look 
at em go for my salute! They all keep 
on looking back though—never saw a 
woman yet who could look where she 
was supposed to . . . . That’s a nicely 
built blonde on the other end of that 
rank. And look at the beef on that 

Wow! here comes a nifty 





“I can’t sing!” 
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little dish. And does she know it! 
Bold little rascal; squad leader, too. 
She took that salute all to herself. 
Hmmm, let’s see—one, two, three, third 
battalion, first squad 
sturdy organization. 
encouraged. 

Now who are these mutts? The new 
scavengers’ division. A little messy, 
but I suppose they will improve... . 
Messy scavengers, ha! ha! Well, they’re 
playing an important part in our con- 
servation program right now 

. Third battalion, third squad— 
no, first squad; third battalion, first 
squad; third battalion, first squad... . 

Choosnakors’ Air Defence Battalion 
—what’s a Choosnakor? Oh—Cheese- 
makers’ Air Defence Battalion . . . Not 
very many, but they’ve certainly been 
practicing that salute. Excellent! I'll 
reward them with another 

Third battalion, first squad 

Three sloppy organizations in a row 
—somebody’s going to hear about this. 
How many times do I have to tell em 
to mix the good ones throughout? But 
maybe there wasn’t enough good ones 

.hmmm.... 


They should be 
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Wonder what time it 





is. This is the only 
stand in the country 
FP sgh hasn’t a clock in 

sight .. . By grab! I'll 
4 fix that too—t'll have 


tae Baldy make them put 
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up a clock tower as a 
memorial to my visits 

My arches are beginning to 
hurt—which usually means that I’ve 
been standing about three-quarters of 
an hour. And as the thing was only 
supposed to last two hours, we're al- 
ready about half through... . 

There’s that damn flea I spent all 
morning looking for, crawling across 
my ribs. I'll just slip my hand in and 
—nope, Old Sloppy-Jowls on my left 
thinks I'm trying to look like Napoleon. 
Now I'll have to go through every pock- 
et as if I were looking for something— 
and then I suppose he’ll wonder at my 
memory. Well, what do I—oops! care- 
ful—those suspenders. . . . 

But what's this? The gas defence 
brigade! Why, they're only the start 
With five 
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“HINERY FORD, of all peepul, and a smart fella 
if I ever see one, goes and gits hisself insulted 

a couple a days agone by a cute little paperhanger in 
Berlin who always looks like his pants was fallin’ off. 
Some twinty years ago or less, when Hinery was 
just growin’ up good, he got hisself a reputation of 
pickin’ on Jews. The other day darlin’ little Adolf, 
the Hitler, sez to hisself sez he, over in Ameriky they're 
kickin’ my Bunds aroun’ and I'll make me a ges- 
ture, no less; so he ups and hangs a Nazi decora- 
tion on Hinery’s bosom and Lo and Behold! Hinery 


grabs it. 

Now, if there is,one 
man in the land who was 
earnin’ a reputation for 
havin’ a lot of common 
sinse, up to that day, it 
was Hinery, but, So Help 
Me! if he thinks that beau- 
tiful ribbon and fourteen 
cints worth of bronze was 
meant for anythin’ but a 
pat on the back for the 
old anti-Semitic talk, then 
Hinery isn’t the man I 
thought he was and I’m 
not so sure I can trust his 
rear axles, ayther! 

There’s about as much 
in common betune a good 
American and one of 
Adolf’s little byes as 
there is betune a soy bean 
and St. Swithin’s Day. I’m 
not so sure that Hinery’s 
goin’ to sleep well o’ 
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The Judge on the Bench 


nights until he sends back the swate little token, 
when he has to remimber how many times it must 
ha’ been dipped in the throat-blood of definseless pee- 
pul before it was handed to him. 

Hinery’s father, William, came out of the ould sod 
near Cork and I still want to think that a man who 
stands for all the things he has, is too big, on calm 
refliction, to be used as a piece o’ chape propaganda 
for that dirty-mouthed proponent of oh-so-pure Ar- 
yanism, Mr. Josey Goebbels. How that low-comedy 
team, Josey and Adolf, must have chuckled to thim- 


d 





selves to make such a 
grand sucker of Hinery. 
And that careful secretary 
of Hinery’s who writes let- 
ters saying, “The matter 
will be brought to Mr. 
Ford’s attintion,’ and who 
never afterward answers a 
letter, must have been on- 
his vacation. 

Hinery may not need the 
support of those millions 
of Americans and good 
Germans who despise the 
chapeness of the Nazi per- 
forminces, but he does 
need his silf-respict and he 
has lost both until he looks 
this Hitler gisture of a 
medal in the face for 
ae vis nas said 
Mr. Seamus Clancy as he 
leaned comfortably against 
a new Chevrolet, 





The Theatre 


There being nothing very new or 
startling to report at press time, we 
thought it might interest this depart- 
ment’s possible readers to be told of a 
monologue-interview that took place be- 
side the seal tank in the Central Park 
Zoo between this reviewer and a rare 
bit of Dresden left over from yesteryear 
—a vaudevillian: 

In the old days, when 14th Street was 
the theatre district—he said—the Bijou 
was the finest vaudeville house in town. 
For a trouper in those days to say: “I’m 
at the Bijou this week” or “I’ve played 
the Bijou,” was proof that he had ar- 
rived at the top. 

It's different now. An act caught play- 
ing there will explain it this way: 
“Well, you know, Honey and me has 
been on the road for thirty-six weeks 
over the Pan Time, and they got us pen- 
ciled for the Casa Manana in a few 
weeks, arid we're readyin’ a new act. 
We're gettin’ our regular dough though, 
and don’t forget it.” I use that one my- 
self. 

One Thursday—tryout day—the man- 
ager come to me and said he was puttin’ 
someone in to dress with me. 

When I got to the room the other 
fellow was already there. He was a 
short, squat man of about thirty-five. He 
wore a blue denim shirt and a pair of 
trousers. He had no coat or hat and 
looked more like an electrician or a 
stagehand than an actor. He was slightly 
bald. As I come in he was pullin’ some 
wires out of a canvas bag. “‘Is this your 
dressin’ room?” he asks. 

“¥e. 

“How are they here?” he said, pick- 
ing up the canvas bag and putting it on 
a chair. 

“Well, you can’t go by this house. 
This ain’t a theatre. This is a shooting 
gallery. If you was to put on the Cruci- 
fixion with the original cast they 
wouldn't like it here.” 

“They're tough?” 

“No, they ain’t tough. They’re ignor- 
ant. What kind of act do you do?” I 
said. 

“It's a wire act,” he said, reaching 
into the canvas bag and pulling out a 
frayed Tuxedo. 

“Can I help you in any way?” I asked. 

“If you wouldn’t mind, I wish you'd 
pull on this wire with me; it’s got a 
couple kinks in it.” 

I stood at one end of the room, him 
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at the other, while we straight- 
ened out the wire. “That's a 
pretty old wire, ain’t it?” I said. 

“Yeah. I used it ever since the 
first time I done the act.” 

He put two daubs of rouge on 

his cheeks and one on his chin, 
then he took some burnt cork 
out of a little box and placed it 
in the palm of his hand. Work- 
ing his hands together until the 
black was all over both palms, 
he ran them over his bald head. 
When his head was all over 
black he took a piece of string 
and, running it from front to 
back, made a part down the cen- 
ter of his head. 

“That’s a new one,” I said. 

After he’d gone I decided I'd go 
down and catch his act. He and his 
sister was pulling on the straps of their 
rigging when I got downstairs. The sis- 
ter was slightly younger than him. She 
wore a bright red soubrette costume with 
spangles, pale pink hose and around her 
head and at her two wrists and throat 
she wore blue velvet ribbons. 

They finished tightening the rigging 
and stood there waiting for their music, 
then the curtain went up on full stage 
as the orchestra started. The man 
climbed up the rigging to the wire, 
while his sister made her entrance with 
the Indian clubs and parasol. Placing 
them on a table, center stage, she stood 
there with her arms behind her, then 
suddenly extended her hand in a me- 
chanical gesture, and pointed excitedly 
off-stage. The man on the wire nodded 
his head from the wings, then crossed 
himself, and started on-stage. He almost 
slipped as he reached the middle of the 
wite, but regained his balance and 
started to disrobe, First he pulled off a 
pair of gloves, then one spat, then the 
other, then the shirt and dickie with the 
tie painted on it, then he pulled the 
string of his trousers, and threw all these 
articles to his sister. 

He got one arm out of his coat but 
in tryin’ to free the other one, he slipped 
and fell to the stage. The audience 
thought it was a gag and laughed. His 
sister ran on the stage, picked up the 
Indian clubs and started to swing ’em 
around. He got up quickly and got back 
on the wire. His legs teetered from side 
to side, and finally he fell. 

I looked through a peep-hole in the 


BY CARROLL CASE 


curtain at the audience. Two or three 
were reading newspapers, and one old 
man was dozin’. The sister went down 
to the footlights, and silenced the orches- 
tra. “Ladies and gentlemen,” she said, 
“with your kind permission we will en- 
deavour to perform a trick which has 
never been performed on a wire in this 
country. My partner and I will pass each 
other on a single wire.” 

Bowin’ and givin’ a little kick, she 
ran to the wings. Presently she appeared 
on the wire opposite her brother, 
holdin’ her parasol in one hand. The 
drummer started a soft roll. They ap- 
proached each other and, as they met, 
the man gave a little bounce and 
jumped, while she ran along the wire. 
As he landed, his foot slipped, and 
again he sprawled on the stage. The 
audience contributed several pennies. 

Again he got back on the wire, and 

again the drum started to roll. This time 
he bounced more cautiously than before. 
He had bounced several times and was 
preparin’ to jump when the wire broke, 
and the both of ’em landed on the stage, 
the sister on top. They’d just managed 
to scramble to their feet as the curtain 
come down. They stood there for several 
seconds waitin’ for the curtain to go up 
again. She was blowin’ kisses and he 
was rubbin’ his knee. The curtain didn't 
go up. 
I didn’t go back to the dressin’ room, 
but hung around downstairs for a while. 
He was dressed and packin’ his stuff 
when I got back upstairs. 

“Too bad,” I said. 

“Yeah,” he said. “I guess she was 4 
little nervous in there today.” 
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On the Record 


HEN the late Dean Horatio Par- 

ker of the Yale University Music 
School was conducting the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra, he used to enliven 
rehearsals with pungent comment on 
any parts of the performance that failed 
to suit him. . 

On one occasion the drummer, hav- 
ing forgotten his cymbal, used one left 
by the Yale undergraduate orchestra. 

“Where did you get that dish-pan?” 
roared Parker. 

“The University Orchestra left it 
here.” 

“University Orchestra!’’ Parker shout- 
ed, “I thought the University Orchestra 
was an athletic organization.” 

As we recall the efforts of the Yale 
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Victor 


Serge Koussevitzky conducts the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the Rakoczy March 
and the Presto and Waltz from Berlioz’ Dam- 
nation of Faust. 

From the Nutcracker Suite of Tschaikow- 
sky, the Philadelphia Orchestra, led by Leo- 
pold Stokowski, play the Valse des Fleurs. 
It is not hard to perceive the physical or ath- 
letic qualities of such marked movements as 
the march and the waltz. The body is almost 
forced to join in these rhythms. 

However, the point to be emphasized is 
the athletic quality of the performance on 
the part of the players or singer rather than 
in its hearing. Lawrence Tibbett shows this 
admirably in the Largo al factotum from the 
Barbiere di Siviglia by Rossini and the Eri tu 
from Un Ballo in Maschera by Verdi. 

His is the kind of voice that we can im- 
agine in competition, and it is easy to see 
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THE JUDGE's selection of good Vic- 
tor Records for the Library for Sep- 
tember will be broadcast on the Vic- 
tor Record Hour as follows: 


September 5 
KFBI—Abilene, Kan: 4 P.M. 
KOAM—Pittsburg, Kan. 4:30 P.M. 
WTMV—East St. Louis, Ill. 10 P.M. 
KGBX—Springfield, Mo. 10 P.M. 


KTHS—Hot Springs, Ark. 10 P.M. 
WENR—Chicago, Ill. 11:15 P.M. 
WMAL—Washington, D.C. 11:15 
KYW—Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 P.M. 
WTAM—Cleveland, Ohio 11:15 P.M. 
KDKA—Pittsburgh, Pa. 11:15 P.M. 
WBZ & WBZA—Boston, Mass. 11:15 
WSYR—Syracuse, N.Y. 11:15 


September II , 
WGY—Schenectady, N.Y. 11:15 P.M. 


September 12 
KkOA—Denver, Colo. 11:15 P.M. 


September 15 


KGO—San Francisco, Calif. 11:15 
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because our outpourings of sweet | 


sound were accompanied by exertion 
and perspiration somewhat beyond pure 
grace. To one sitting near enough, pos- 
sibly an occasional grunt may have tes- 
tified to the earnestness and diligence 
with which the composer’s idea was pur- 
sued. 

It may not be amiss, in discussing 
phonograph records, to emphasize a 
distinctly athletic quality that is char- 
acteristic of any musical performance. 
Perhaps it needs the greater emphasis 
because the performers are unseen. 

The questions of timing, of relaxed 
coordination of muscles, of the combina- 


tion of brain and hand and foot, and | 


the most exacting teamwork with other 
(Page 42, please) 


how magnificent is the exercise of muscular 
control required by this kind of singing. 

But for a real exhibition of physical 
prowess, the man at an organ is the last 
word. With ten fingers and two feet, he 
operates what is virtually the equivalent of a 


seventy-five-piece orchestra, and produces ef- | 


fects that are as remarkable for their feeling 
as for their complexity. Charles M. Courboin 
records the Aria from the Third Suite in D 
and the Chorale and Prelude from Fervent Is 
My Longing, all by Bach, on the Grand Or- 


gan at Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store. 


Alfred Cortot and the International String 
Quartet play César Franck’s Quintet in F 
Minor. This quintet represents the utmost in 
demonstration of the tonal qualities of the 
piano contrasted with the string quartet. In- 
terpretation and recording bring out color and 
background in a manner that seems impos- 
sible for only five instruments. 

(Page 42, please) 





KCMO—Kansas City, Mo. 10 P.M. | 





years ago, perhaps Dean Parker’s | 
remark had some justification, | 
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on Victor Records 


DEBUSSY’S 
“IBERIA” 


played by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


of New York 
John Barbirolli, Conductor 


| First American recording of one of the 


most beautiful impressionistic works ever 
composed. It is a sensitive vignette of 
Old Spain . . . romantic, passionate, and 
primitively colorful. Heard on these new 
Victor Higher Fidelity Records, it glows 
with life. Victor Album M-460 (Victor 
Album AM-460 for automatic opera- 
tion); 5 sides. $5.50. 


RCA VICTROLA U-130. Distinguished 18th Century 
Cabinet. Gentle-Action, automatic record changer . . . Feather- 
touch crystal pickup . . . Electric Tuning for 8 stations— Push 
a button, there's your station! Price $230.00%, including RCA 
Victor Master Anterma, membership in Victor Record Society, 
$9.00 worth of any Victor Records you choose. Other new 
RCA Victrolas from $24.<0* up. 






















































| For finer radio performance—RCA Victor Radio Tubes. Listen 
|to the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P.M., 
E.D.S.T. You can buy RCA Victrolas on C.1.T. easy payment 
plan. Any radio instrument is better with an RCA Victor 
Master Antenna. *Price f.o .b. Camden, N. J., subject to 
change without notice. 


RCA Viéliola 


Combines Record and Radio Entertainment 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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THE HIGH 





to: ROY W. HOWARD 


editor, reporter, publisher, connoisseur; resident in New York. 


CITATION: For having become a symbol for successful 
eee meee. and fine reporting in the nations of the world; for 

aving maintained an even balance and logical thinking while 
guiding the papers which he heads through the rapid eco- 
nomic changes which beset America in his time; for the fine 
morale he inspires in his vast organization; for possessing 
the unusual combination of good reporting, good editing and 
good business ability; for having been the first to give to the 
towns and cities outside of New York good features and spot 
news; for his ability to speak extemporaneously with clarity; 
for his uncanny ability to select able associates and to give 
increasingly of his, while receiving from them, their loyalty; 
for his fine sense of humor; for his liking for the good things 
of life; for his youthful enthusiasm; for being a good hus- 
band and a pond father, and for his fine private life: 


THE JUDGE takes great pleasure in presenting a gallant 
gentleman with his High Hat Award. 


HAT AWARD FOR 


SEPTEMBER 





— of Wearers of the 
High Hat 


Mr. HowarD HUGHEs; Mr. J. EDGAR 

Hoover; Mr. THomas E. Dewey; 

COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH; 
Mr. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


1938 AWARDS 


January... MR. STEPHEN EARLY 
Mr. GEORGE M. COHAN 
March.......................Mr. ALF M. LANDON 
April... . MR. FAIK KONITZA 
Mr. GEorGE H. EARLE 

use... ‘Mr. WALTER WINCHELL 
Mr. NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Mr. JESSE JONES , 
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In Witness 





HUMOR AWARDS 


For THE JupGE’s Humor Award: 
Frank Dunn for his “Physiognomy in 
Seven Easy Lessons,” in the July issue. 
Hope we have some more lessons. 
K. A. HEQUEMBOURG, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


VVV 


HIGH HAT AWARD 


For your “High Hat Award” I nominate: 
Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
because— 
Harold L. Ickes is 


Honest 

An able administrator 

Rugged protector of the populace’s interests 

Outspoken orator for democracy 

Loyal liberal 

Devastating, and dynamic opponent of politi- 
cal crookedness 


Lancing and lasting attacker of vested interests 


Independent and incorruptible 
Contemptible of political sophistry 
Keen and dashing modern knight against op- 
Exposer of bunk in high places [pression 
Salty coiner of apt and penetrating quips 
Yours without a struggle, 
E. NANCE, 
Altoona, Pa. 
VVV 
WE WILL 


When the Mid-Week Pictorial stopped 
publication and my unexpired subscription 
was filled by THE JUDGE, a very good turn 
was done me. I was made acquainted with 
what I consider the best and cleanest maga- 
zine of humor I have ever seen. 

I hope you will let me know when my 
subscription expires as I want to renew it. 

CHARLES S. PUTNAM, 
Hilo, Hawaii. 


VVV 
HUMOROUS HUMOR 


Here's a bit of humor I discovered in your 
last issue which I think was not intended to 


be such by you, but as I read down the | 


first column of ‘Court Calendar,” under head 
of “Theatre,” I get this— 

I was a “Bachelor Born,” but “I Married 
An Angel” (?) “On Borrowed Time” in 
“Our Town.” She kept me on “Pins and 
Needles,” travelling “Tobacco Road’— 
“What a Life!” Glad “You Can't Take It 
With You!” 

Mrs. CHRIS ROESSLER, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 


VVV 


0-0-0-H CAPTAIN! 


Anent Mr. Sumner’s touching little lyric 
on page 16 of the August issue (O Captain! 
My Captain!), my quixotism forces me to 
rush to the rescue with the following: 


O Captain! My Captain! they done us wrong | 


to soak us 

Because they said you couldn't spell a word 
they called hohokus. 

For Captain! Dear Captain! 
which they broke ye 

Is properl 
frien 


the word on 


jocoque.* 


none other than our Tex-Mex 


*Meaning clabber. Check in any dictionary | 


containing Spanish or Mexican words. 
A. J. L. Hume, 
Houston, Texas. 


VVV 


INFORMATION DESK 


I hope Walter Winchell asks some more 
questions you can answer as you did in the 
July issue (page 13). I read his column 
regularly and remembered those “Things he 
never knew—.”’ 

To get the most out of this three-cent 
stamp, I might as well add my plug for “MS. 


Found in a Seidel,” (page 12) ‘“Physiognomy | 


Movita, star of Monogram Pictures, gaily 
strums her guitar on the beach at Malibu 
while for many of us school days are 
drawing closer ...and so are thoughts 
of magazines, books, and football games. 
For complete relaxation on the train, 
campus, or in the dorm . . . MODERN 
MOVIES hits the bull’s-eye. You'll be 
delighted and amazed at the number of 
personalized articles and timely informa- 
tion concerning your favorite stars—which 
appear in the September issue. 
ow's this for a preview? 


THE MOST DANGEROUS WOMAN 


in Seven Easy Lessons” (page 18) and Judge | 


AN UNTOLD CAMPUS 


Jr.’s Letter to his boss. 
Say, you’re getting pretty good at that. 
Jack LAWSON, 
Chicago, IIl. 
(Page 42, please) 
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“This is a business office, Clancy!” 





IN HOLLYWOOD 


Which star incites ag | in the males 
of Hollywood and points East? Who un- 
derstands the male point of view so well? 
Who is the screen's super-glamour gal??? 
Sh! Janet Gaynor takes All-American 
honors! 


WEEP FOR THE WIVES 


How do the wives of our handsome movie 
heroes feel about their husbands’ ca- 
reers? Here's an exclusive story of what 
goes on behind the scenes in Mrs. Movie 
Hero's life. 


CONFESSION 


A new slant on Bob Taylor in an exciting - 
story told for the first time by Bob's 
chum at Pomona. You'll enjoy every line 
of this human yarn. 


OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


The Starmakers of Hollywood . . . Why 
fame and fortune shine on our Western 
waddies . . . Ann Miller's sensational 
success . . . and many others. 

Get your copy of MODERN MOVIES 
pronto! You'll find the September issue 
at your nearest newsstand. Or would you 
like to avail yourself of our special sub- 
scription offer? Twelve issues for only 
$1.00 will reach you regularly! Think it 
over. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience. 


lan len len eee ee eels lel | 


Special Subscription Offer 
One Year For One Dollar 
Send this coupon attached to a 
dollar bill and we will mail you 
MODERN MOVIES for one year. 
Mail your subscription to us at 
Suite 1003, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York City, N.Y. 


PPEILITICTi Tit it iti iitt. 
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The Department of Justice will be 
starting hearings on the movies just 
about now. Large numbers of expensive 
lawyers will be arguing whether or not 
the double feature is a pain in the neck. 
Thurman P. Arnold will be putting 
searching questions to people like Mr. 
Louis B. Mayer, who will shrug their 
shoulders and say they don’t know what 
on earth he is talking about. 

Well, we had always thought the 
movies were all right, but we have just 
seen all of last month’s movies in the 
space of a week, and we admit we are 
shaken. If the Department of Justice 
can do anything about it, then more 
power to the Assistant Attorney General 
and to all his friends. 

But the Department of Justice will 
have a harder time with Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and the Warner Brothers than it 
had with oil. Yesterday we stopped on 
our way out of a movie house to tell the 
exhibitor that we hoped South Riding, 
which is the sort of movie we like, 
would run for a couple of weeks. “So 








An address of prestige 
where the discrim- 


inating traveler may 
relax in an atmosphere 
of refinement. Under 
.the same management 
as The Drake and The 
Blackstone in Chicago. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 
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you liked it, did you?” 
said the exhibitor blackly. 

“Yes, indeed,” we 
said. 

“Chacun a son gout?” ' 
he said. 

“Did you say chacun a — 
son gout?” we said. a 

“Why not?” he said. ~~ 
“What did you like 
about it?” 

We explained in some | 
detail. (South Riding is 
an English movie about a 
housing development in 
Yorkshire, which may 
not sound very exciting, 
but you would have been 
pleased, too, if you had 
seen all the rotten movies 
we had in the past week.) 
“And what did you think 
about it?” we said. 

“T haven't seen it,” he 
said. “I never go to the 
movies.” 

“Then what are you 
doing in this business?” 
“I don’t know,” he 


| said. “I just drifted into it.” 


“But how do you know what movies 
are going to make money?” 

“I am an artist,” he said. ‘I do not 
keep books.” 

“What do you think about the double 
feature?” we said. This was beginning 
to turn into an interview. 

“Chacun a son goit,” he said. 

“Well, wait till Thurman Arnold gets 
ahold of you,” we said. 


“I am against government interfer- 


ence with business,” he said. 

“Now look here——” we said. 

“I pay my men well. Iam an Ameri- 
can citizen. I want no truck with out- 
side agitators.” 

“Who's an outside agitator?” we said, 

“Thurman Arnold! Who asked him 
to go round sticking his nose into other 
people’s business? What's he got against 
block-booking? I like block-booking.” 

“What is block-booking?” we said. 

“Lord knows,” he said. “But if it’s 
good enough for Will Hays, it’s good 
enough for me. And it’s good enough 
for Will Hays, all right.” 

“Wait till Thurman Arnold gets 
ahold of Will Hays,” we said. 

“The fur will fly,” he said gravely. 
“I wish I could be there to see it.” 
“Well, I hope South Riding runs for 








“It’s the double feature—the 
cameraman has a date! 


a couple of weeks,” we said lamely. 

“So you liked it, did you?” he said. 
But before he could start that again we 
went on out. He raised his voice. 
“Thurman Arnold thinks he knows it 
all, doesn’t he?” he said. “Will Hays 
will tear him to pieces. And let him 
show his face in West 49th Street. a 

Well, it would be nice if Thurman 
Arnold could do something about the 
double feature, but maybe at that he 
would be better off if he stuck tc alum- 
inum. 





They’re the Tops 

Kay Francis, because she was game 
enough to finish out her Warner con- 

tract in a chain of class B pictures. 
Ed Sullivan in Detroit Free Press 
Paul Muni, because he is more inter- 
ested in maintaining the level of his per- 
formances than in getting big dough for 

bad pictures. 

Ed Sullivan, same column, 
same paper, same day. 


They're the tops, though they sell their 
souls, 

They're the tops, if they spurn cheap 
ie + = 


(To be sung—with a slight quaver). 
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by Alec Duncan 


Golf, . This is a medie- 
val form of torture em- 
ployed by the early Scot- 
tish kings as a cheap meth- 
od of disposing of visiting 
firemen, although it is to- 
day laughingly referred to 
as a ‘‘game.”” One or more 
players, who might other- 
wise refresh their bodies 
by simple hiking, decide 
to complicate this form of exercise by 
banging a small and elusive pellet over 
several acres of suburban tundra which 
have been deliberately laid out to frus- 
trate their purpose. These perverted 
meadows are provided with sand dunes, 
lakes, poison ivy patches, adjoining pas- 
tures of short-tempered farmers, and 
gopher holes. Likewise it will easily be 
observed by the beginning golfer that 
the instruments used for the purpose 
(‘golf clubs’) are ill adapted to the 
purpose they serve. Their striking sur- 
face is minute and the difficult task of 
mastering their complicated» nomencla- 
ture affords great amusement to a body 
of young racketeers known as “caddies.” 

But far more absurd than the use of 
these tiny mallets is the nature of the 
goal provided for the ball. It is a min- 
ute aperture on some distant hillock, 
or in some leafy gully. This situation 
is obviously impractical. 

To a sensible man the ‘‘game’’ serves 
but one. purpose; it is an ideal and per- 
fect method of avoiding playing bridge 
with one’s wife. For a bachelor, golf is 
sheer madness. 


PECK SHOT 

Frank Burger unleashed a terrific drive 
on the 4th hole at the 
Brackenridge Municipal 


“It’s a brand new ball an’ I’m gonna christen it!” 


MISSED THE COURSE 


Harris Lewis took his stance back of 
the 114-yard Sth hole at the Rhine- 
lander Country Club, which was under- 
going repairs. He took a loose, casual 
swing with a niblick, struck the pin 


about a foot above the cup, took a lot | 
of paint off the pin and dropped in for | 
a hole-in-one without touching tee, fair- | 


way, rough or green. 


Lee Hayward, Jr., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


“COUNT OFF" GOLF 











Last summer, on the 3d hole of the | . 


Marshall 


drive reached the edge of the green. 
Stanley Key drove next and holed out in 
one. Abe Ellis also reached the green, 


and my drive went to the left. I played | 
up and sank in two putts. Crimmell ap- | 
proached and sank his putt for a par | 
three, whereupon Ellis sank a very long | 


one for a birdie two. 1, 2, 3, 4, golf is 
not usual, at least, with me. 
Edmund Hicks, Findlay, O. 


GOPHER GOLF 
Henry Morris, the unluckiest man on 
the Deadwood course, 
drove a beauty down the 


County Country Club at | 
Moundsville, W.Va., Jess Crimmell’s | 


Course. About fifty yards 
down the course a mea- 
dow lark darted in front 
of it. Ball and bird came 
down together. The 
bird’s beak had been 
driven well into the 
tough cover of the ball, 
I saw this shot myself 
and can vouch for the 
truth of it. 
Joseph Fischer, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Every month Alec Duncan 
will award a dozen Cham- 
pionship golf balls each to 
the writers whose descrip- 
tions of crazy golf shots 
appear on this page. Of 
course, all letters become 
the property of THE 
JUDGE. At the end of 
the year they will all be 
considered; the best one 
will get a set of hand- 
some matched woods. Let- 
ters should contain full 
name of player and of at 
least one witness; also the 
date and the name and lo- 
cation of the course. 


fairway on the 4th, land- 


ing almost on the edge of | 


the green, but to one 
side. The ball vanished 
into a hole. But Morris’s 
luck had changed, for as 
we came up, the ball was 
pushed on the green by 


an enraged and indig- | 


nant gopher. The tilt of 


the green was just right | 


to send it into the cup. 
S. Ross, Pierre, $.D. 


Yes, gentlemen, our famous golf 
bag, our zippered sports bag, and 
three numbered covers for your 
woods... all in handsome 
matched set of tan hide . . . for 


$25 complete. 


THE GOLF BAG has three large zip- 
pered pockets (one becomes a hood for 
your clubs); also pocket for balls, loop 
for umbrella. Regularly $29.50. 


THE SPORTS BAG opens flat to take in 
your togs. 20" size. Regularly $12.50. 


MARK CROSS 


Fifth Avenue at 52nd, New York 





Mark Cross, 655 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me the $25 Golfer’s Special. -J9 


(] Check herewith 
(_] Charge my account 















































Are You Sure? 


FIFTY TESTS FOR YOUR MENTAL SPEED 


If a Congressman was able to score 76 on this quiz, this should be child's play 
for you. Check the answers you think correct (if this is your own copy of the 
magazine) and compare notes with the solution on page 48. 











1. The 1940 Olympics are now scheduled 
to be held in: 
IRELAND 
ABEYANCE 


DENMARK JAPAN 
FINLAND UNITED STATES 


2. The recent Chaco settlement ended a 
long-standing dispute between: 

CHILE AND PERU 
ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL 
BOLIVIA AND URUGUAY 

JACK BENNY AND FRED ALLEN 
FASCISM AND COMMUNISM 
BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 


3. Two of the gentlemen whose nicknames 
are given below fought for a Kentucky Sena- 
torial nomination: 
DOGFOOD 
HAPPY 


DOPEY 
RUBY 


DEAR ALBEN 
DOC 


4. A note or check coming due on a bank 
holiday is payable: 











LANGUAGES 


Made By 





LINGUAPHONE 


This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your own bome, to speak and read any 
of 23 foreign languages in an incredi- 


bly short time. Endorsed by leading 
university professors and thousands of 
men and women as one of the quickest, 
simplest and most thorough language 
methods. Send for catalogue and FREE 


Trial Offer. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
New York City 


59 Rockefeller Plaza 
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WOODSTOCK Bunoer 


Used to win most Inter- 
national Commercial 
School Contests 
EASY TERMS=—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B30 





WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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See 
HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


Celebrities of the world recognize the St. 
Francis as the symbol of hospitality at its 
height . . . They prefer its splendid service. 
gay sophistication and superb cuisine. Ali 
rooms with bath, from $4 single; $6 double. 


Management DAN E. LONDON 
Overlooking Union Square 
‘LARGEST IN 


\ SAN FRANCISCO ) 
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THE LAST BUSINESS DAY 
PRECEDING THE HOLI- 
DAY 

IN CIGAR COUPONS 

SIX MONTHS FROM DATE 
OF THE HOLIDAY 

THE FIRST BUSINESS DAY 
FOLLOWING THE HOLI- 
DAY 








5. President Roosevelt's origi- 
nal advisory group to which the 
term “Brain Trust’ was applied 
included which three of the fol- 
lowing men: 


RAYMOND T. MOLEY HUGH JOHNSON 
REXFORD G. TUGWELL HAROLD L. ICKES 
ADOLF BERLE, JR. JESSE H. JONES 


6. What famous tycoon of industry recently 
celebrated his 75th birthday: 


JIMMY SMITH HENRY FORD 
WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
WALTER P. CHRYSLER 

ALEX DOW ALFRED SLOAN 


7. The novel, “The Yearling,” on the list 
of best sellers for 1938 was written by: 
HOWARD SPRING MARJORIE RAWLINGS 
MARGARET MITCHELL 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
NOEL COWARD WILLA CATHER 


| 8. A Van Dyke beard is always: 


| POINTED 






DE TROP 
CURLED UP ON BOTH SIDES 
VERY LONG SHAGGY SQUARE-CUT 


9. Theodore Roosevelt pronounced his last 
name: 


RU-SEVELT RO-SEVELT 


10. And Franklin D. Roosevelt pronounces 
his last name: 


RU-SEVELT RO-SEVELF 


11. This type of vessel, used for heating 
substances, or for distillation, is called a: 
BEAKER 

RETORT 

RETRIEVER 

TEST TUBE 

RETAINER 

SIPHON 





12. The longest side of a triangle is called 


the: 
HY POTHECATE HYPOSTASIS 
HYPOTHESIS HYPOTENUSE 
HYPOCRITE HYRAX 


13. W. Lee O’Daniel just won the Texas 
Gubernatorial primary on a platform mainly 
comprising: 


NO RUBBER STAMP GOVERNOR 
LEGAL RACING 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
GONE WITH THE WIND 
SHARE THE WEALTH 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS 


















































“That’s what you get for coming in late!” 


14. Which reminds us that the fourth book 
of the Old Testament is: 


EXODUS LEVITICUS NICODEMUS 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
RUTH NUMBERS 


15. Alice Marble, Dorothy Bundy and Sarah 

Palfrey Fabyan are famous: 

ACTRESSES GOLFERS SWIMMERS 
BRANDS OF WHISKEY 

TENNIS PLAYERS CONGRESSWOMEN 


16. What is commonly considered worth a 
pound of cure: 

A STITCH IN TIME PRIDE 
AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION ANEW DEAL 
A BIRD IN THE HAND A HEADACHE 


17. If you have astigmatism, one of the 

following is the result: 

DEAFNESS RESPIRATORY DIFFICULTY 

LAMENESS BLURRED VISION HALITOSIS 
A PAIN IN YOUR HEART 


18. The Sargasso Sea, a section of the 
North Atlantic Ocean, is famous for: 
THOUSANDS OF GULLS 
MANY UNRECORDED ISLANDS 
DENSE PATCHES OF GULF-WEED 
CLEARNESS OF THE WATER 
FLOATING ICEBERGS WATER BABIES 


19. The male sheep is called: 


EWE HERE, SHEEPSIE-WEEPSIE DOE 
BUCK 


ME RAM 

20. Thermometers are graduated in three 

principal scales: Fahrenheit, Centigrade and: 
THERMIT PASTEUR GALILEO 
REAUMUR COOLER RADEK 


21. Fata Morgana is a: 
STAR MIRAGE 


FRUIT 
BANDIT FORMER ACTRESS OCEAN 


22. What game is played on the board 


shown here: 
ooo ° 


CHECKERS : 





BACKGAMMON 
LOTTO 
CHINESE 
CHECKERS 
CHESS 

BADGER 
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. Of course you know which of these isn’t 
a flying field or airport: 


FLOYD BENNETT 
BURBANK 
EBBETS 


ROOSEVELT 
PITCAIRN 
NEWARK 


24. Pair these words with the proper defi- 


nitions: 


|. TORNADO a. 
2. HURRICANE b. 


3. CYCLONE 


25. Howard Hughes’ 
plane was named: 
SPIRIT OF NEW 
YORK 
THE FLYING FOR- 
TRESS 
N. Y. WORLD'S 
FAIR 1939 
CORRIGAN 
FLYING CLOUD 
PICK-A-BACK 


26. One of these 
Duchesses is the wife 
of George V's young- 
est son: 
GLOUCESTER 
ALBANY YORK 
KENT WREXE 
NORFOLK 


27. The highest or- 
der of knighthood in 
England is the: 


STORM WITH VIO- 
LENT WIND 

SYSTEM OF WINDS 
ROTATING AROUND 
A CENTER OF MINI- 
MUM BAROMETRIC 
PRESSURE 


- VIOLENT STORM 


WITH ROTARY MO- 
TION, OFTEN AC- 
COMPANIED BY A 
FUNNEL - SHAPED 
CLOUD 


33. Choose the misspelled word in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

AMONG OTHER LUCRATIVE ENTER- 
PRISES, LINK THE LOUSE NUMBERED 
MISCELLANEOUS VENTURES IN CO- 
ERCION. HE WAS MASTER OF THE 
ART OF THE INUENDO AND FOUND 
EMBARRASSMENT CONDUCIVE TO 
THE PROCURING OF PROMISSORY 
NOTES. 


34. Which of the following is distinctive 
for its ability to change the color of its skin: 
TURTLE PHEASANT POLITICIAN 
RATTLESNAKE CHAMELEON BUTTERFLY 
35. If you saw acrowd 
of people saluting like 
this man, you could 
pretty well take it for 
granted that they are: 


Account Rendered 


Perhaps when | removed that organ— 
Your appendix, Mrs. Morgan 

You thought that that was charity 
Thought that | disdained a fee 
Thought that when | sliced you open 


BOY SCOUTS 
FASCISTS 

NUTS 
COMMUNISTS 
REXISTS 
SPANISH REBELS 


| had no thought of any token. 


Well, let me tell you, Mrs. Morgan 
lf you wish another organ 
Removed from its native habitat 
| cannot let it go at that. 
| will undertake the case 
Remove that organ from its place 
Make that organ absentee 
But only, Madam, C. O. D. 
—W. H. TEMPLE. 


ORDER OF THE GARTER 


ORDER OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


MOST HONORABLE ORDER OF THE BATH 
MOST ANCIENT ORDER OF THE THISTLE 
MOST ILLUSTRIOUS ORDER OF ST. 
PATRICK 


28. The longest street in the United States 


WALL STREET HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BROADWAY 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


Which of the following would be most 
likely to land at Wake Island: 
TRANS-PACIFIC PLANES 
TRANS-ATLANTIC PLANES 
MEDITERRANEAN PATROL SHIPS 
BERING SEA CUTTERS 


30. The 


Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 


eton, D.C., was established for the: 

USE AS A CLUB BY MEMBERS OF THE 
SUPREME COURT AND CONGRESS 
NCREASE AND DIFFUSION OF KNOWL- 

EDGE AMONG MEN 
PURPOSE OF COLLECTING AND PRE- 
SERVING PAINTINGS BY OUTSTAND- 


ING AMERICAN 


We know 
Austria is now: 


that the 


ARTISTS ONLY 


German head of 


HEINRICH GROSSAPFEL 
LUDWIG DER AWFUL 
HERMANN GOERING 
JOSEPH BUERCKEL 
FRANZ OBERSCHLAGER 
FRIEDRICH SCHMALTZ 


29 
“Cracker State’: 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGIA 


32. One of the following is known as the 


VIRGINIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA 


ALABAMA 


36. The largest liner 
ever built in England 
was launched recent- 
ly. It is named: 
MAURETANIA 
SPIRIT OF PEACE 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
JOSEPHINE 
EDWARD 
CHAMBERLAIN 


37. The famous song 
hit of 1911, Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band,” was written by: 
GEORGE GERSHWIN IRVING BERLIN 
PAUL WHITEMAN RUDY VALLEE 
NICK KENNY RUDOLF FRIML 


38. One of the following is used as a sym- 
bol of prosperity in architecture: 

COROLLA EAGLE CORNUCOPIA 
COW PORK BARREL MONEY BAG 


39. Which of these statements is true of 
Panama: 
IT WAS CEDED TO U.S. IN 1904 
IT IS NORTH OF NICARAGUA 
IT IS AN INDEPENDENT CENTRAL AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLIC 
IT IS A MEXICAN PROVINCE. 
LONGER EXISTS 


40. The abbreviation F.O.B. stands for: 
FOOL OVERBOARD FREE OF BUGS 
FOREIGN OFFICE BOARD FREE ON BOARD 
FORD ORDER BLANK 
FEE ORDERED BEFORE 


41. The World War 

was written by: 
EDWARD ELGAR JACK JUDGE 
COLE PORTER GEORGE M. COHAN 
JOHN McCORMACK ROBERT BRIDGES 


IT NO 


SOng 


“Tipperary,” 


42. The hair on the famous Medusa’s head | 


is represented by:- 
DOVES LAUREL LEAVES CUPIDS 
SNAKES ROPES FLOWERS 


43. Montpelier is the capital of: 
VERMONT WASHINGTON 
OREGON ALABAMA 
NORTH CAROLINA SOUTH CAROLINA 


44. Franklin Roosevelt and Richard W hit- 

ney both went to two of these places: 

MILTON GROTON HARVARD 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 


YALE 


SHADYSIDE ACADEMY 
PRINCETON EXETER 
45. The death of its reigning prince makes 
news out of the last remaining independent 
principality of the Holy Roman Empire: 

HESSE-CASSEL WUERTTEMBERG 
LIECHTENSTEIN ANDORRA 
SAN MARINO MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ 


46. Match each name in the following list 
with a term in the opposite list with which 
it is associated: 
1. JESSE H. JONES 
2. JOSEPH MADDEN 
3. DAVID E. LILIENTHAL c. AFL 
4. WILLIAM GREEN d. RFC 


47. The Republican Party in the United 
States grew from: 
THE FREE SOIL MOVEMENT 
THE CARPET BAGGERS 
ANTAGONISM TOWARD THE SOUTH 
GRASS ROOTS 

THE NECESSITY OF A SPECIAL PARTY TO 

ELECT ABRAHAM LINCOLN PRESIDENT 


48. The Dred Scott decision was a direct 
cause of: 
THE WAR OF 1812 THE CIVIL WAR 
PROHIBITION 
THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA ACT 
THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


49. The Battle of Bennington was fought in: 
VERMONT NEW YORK 
MASSACHUSETTS RHODE ISLAND 
NEW HAMPSHIRE MAINE 


50. A grand piano nine feet long is called a: 
CONCERT GRAND — PARLOR GRAND 
BABY GRAND GRAND BABY 
GRAND LARCENY PIANISSIMO 


a. NLRB 
b. TVA 
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In the tradition 
44 44 
of the great T.R. 


TEP into the Roosevelt and 

you leave outside the mad 
whirl that is New York. All 
is dignity and quiet here. Ser- 
vice—perfect and unobtrusive 
—is at your beck and call. 
You may live simply or enter- 
tain as you desire in an atmos- 
phere as traditionally hospit- 
able as that of the great T.R.”’ 


* 


Roosevelt Grill, dining 
and dancing every eve- 


ning except Sunday. 

G Dine ‘neath the Hendrik 

Hudson Room’s noted 
Wyeth murals. 


Cocktail in any of half-a- 
2? dozengay,intimate spots. 


Red Cap service under- 
ground directly from 
Grand Central. 

THE 


ROOSEVELT 


Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
* Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 7 
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Cool, crisp evenings are around the corner. 
Hours spent before the crackling flames of 
an open fireplace call for a good magazine 
with absorbing stories. That's where PER- 
SONAL ROMANCES enters the picture. 


Every page in the September issue brings 
you a surprise. Stories that set a new pace 
in the confession field will grip you with their 
— realism, and thrilling episodes. Time- 
y articles dealing with problems that con- 
front us daily as well as numerous other time- 
ly features will heighten your interest. 

Here's a peek at a few of the lead yarns 


you can expect to enjoy in September PER- 
SONAL ROMANCES: 


FALSE GLAMOUR 


A pulse-stirring novelette of a beautiful girl 
who thought ie preferred a stage career to 
marital bliss and a family. 


“MY MYSTERY MAN 


Out of nowhere he came to capture the heart 
of an impulsive girl who defied the world 


and its conventions for love. What spectre 
from the past came back to haunt the life 
of this brilliant surgeon? 


“SHADOW OF DISGRACE 


Their love was born near the turbulent sea 
. It was fine and lasting . . . But fate 
and the sins of their parents almost tore 
their lives asunder. 
And there are many additional stories about 
folks who have lived through heartache, dis- 
illusion, and strife. 
Get your copy of PERSONAL ROMANCES 
today! Your favorite newsstand has the Sep- 
tember issue on sale. Or better yet, why 
not avail yourself of our special subscription 
offer . Twelve issues for $1.00 ...A 
real investment! The coupon below plus your 
dollar brings you PERSONAL ROMANCES 
regularly. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


yp prem pemeguaaa 
ONE YEAR FOR $1.00 


Please enter my subscription for 12 issues of 
PERSONAL ROMANCES for which I enclose 
one dollar. 





ADDRESS 





Send remittance to PERSONAL ROMANCES, 
18 East 48th St., New York City, New York. 
OS SSS ERMARO AUC DRO HREeee 
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Gold Is Where You Find It 


PASADENA, CALIF. (UP) Rains which caused the Los Angeles floods washed so 


much silt into this city that H. J. Bernard, panning it in Colorado Street, gathered 
several flasks of gold. vw 
TORONTO, ONT. (UP) The Ontario Government is offering $5,000 reward for the 
arrest and conviction of persons who stole $41,000 in high-grade gold from the 
Dome Mines, Ltd. vw 


SALINAS, CALIF. (UP) Salinas and Watsonville police are looking for a man who 


_ sold a gold brick to a local jeweler for $35 and one to a Watsonville merchant for 


$48. The bricks were heavily gold plated and worth about $7 each. 


vvv 


BRADLEY, ILL. (UP) While preparing a chicken for dumplings, Mrs. F. W. Meyers 


| found two gold nuggets slightly larger than good-sized peas. With her husband 


she hastily dug up the whole back yard, finding over a dozen more, ranging up to 
the size of marbles. vw 


UNIONTOWN, PA. Samuel Camilli, of this city, was busily engaged planting toma- 
toes when his spade turned up three $20 gold pieces. Now he’s digging up the 
tomato plants. wy 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. (INS) Gravel operations in a pit near the airport here struck 
a vein which is now yielding more than $2,000 in gold ore weekly. Although the 
city owns the property, it is under a 25-year lease, and the city gets only ten percent 
of the take, wy 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Ethelreda Leopold, choice of Hollywood chorus girls as “the per- 


fect gold digger,” has returned from a tour of twenty-five cities, where she netted 


15 gold keys to cities, seven bracelets, six necklaces, and nineteen maffiage pro- 


posals. ALLAN FINN. 


HOME TOWN BOY 


Mayfair 9999 . . . Mrs. Slocum? . .. 
Good morning, this is the Berkley 
Studio, Mrs. Slocum. You remember one 
of our men taking your baby’s picture 
about a week ago? Did you get that 
picture, yet, Mrs. Slocum? Today it was 
supposed to arrive, Mrs. Slocum. . . .: 
You've got it? That’s fine, fine. You 
remember we told you that service was 
free, Mrs. Slocum . . . Yes, We're do- 
ing that as advertising, Mrs. Slocum 

. Yes... Well, now, Mrs. Slocum, I 
thought I'd call you and let you know 
that we're giving a special offer now 
and you can get another dozen for four 
dollars. Very reasonable, don’t you 
think? . . . Not just now? ... Well 
that’s all right, Mrs. Slocum. Just 
thought I'd call and let you know... 
Sure . . . You know I saw your name 
on the back of the kiddy’s picture and I 
says to myself, Mrs. Grace Slocum, that 
sounds awfully familiar, and I was won- 
dering if you ever lived in Elmwood, 
Mass.? . . . Izzat so? . . . I thought so, 
Mrs. Slocum! I come from there myself! 
I was born there! . . . Sure! 





You live in St. Louis now? .. . Izzat 
so? ... Yes, I lived in Elmwood most 
of my life! ... Sure. .. . My name is 
Spindle, George Spindle. I lived on 
Windsor Road ... A great place... 
Izzat so? . . . A new town hall? Place 
certainly is progressive, isn’t it Mrs. 
Slocum? . . . Izzat so? . . . Izzat so?... 
He died? . . . Oh, that’s a shame! . . 
Izzat so? . . . She’s married now? Really? 

. No, I didn’t know her at all. I knew 
her family, though . . . Oh sure, I lived 
in Elmwood a long time . . . I can un- 








“There’s one vote we can always count on.” 


derstand that all right, Mrs. Slocum. We 
never got to know many on your side 
of town. We used to call you people 
high-class, if you don’t mind my saying 
so, Mrs. Slocum. Ha, Ha-a-a.. . Yes, I 
guess you're right. People are all alike 
everywhere. There’s good and bad... 
You bet . . . Sure . . . Going back, 
soon? Izzat so? . . . Well I certainly 
envy you. Nothing like the country, is 
there? . . . Sure, stars are better than 
neon lights any day. Ha ha-a-a! .. . You 
bet... Mr. Slocum got home-sick, hey? 
Ha ha-a-a! Well, I don’t blame him. I 
do myself, once in a while . . . No, I 
don’t think he’d remember me. . 

Didn’t know him very well at all... 
No... Izzat so? ... Really? . . . Well 
I'm certainly glad to hear that . . . Want 
him to run for Representative . . . Well 
I certainly hope he gets it. I certainly 
do... You bet .. . You tell him I'll 
drop in the State House and see him, 
one of these days. Ha ha-a-a! . . . The 
pictures? . . . You think you could use 
them? . . . Two dozen? ... Sure... 
I'm glad you changed your mind, Mrs. 
Slocum, They certainly are worth it... 
Sure .. . You bet . . . Well, you'll get 


. 


those in about a week, Mrs. Slocum... 
Sure ... . Well I’m awfully glad I called. 
I'd like to meet you personally some 








| 


time when I go back to Elmwood ... | 


You bet... Fine . . . Well goodby 
Mrs. Slocum . . . Goodby. 
Let’s see .. . Grange 2222 .. . Hello, 


Mrs. Stanley? . . . This is the Berkley | 


Studio, Mrs. Stanley. You remember we 
took a free picture of your little girl 
about a week ago? . . . Well, I was won- 
dering if you'd be interested in our spe- 
cial offer of four dollars a dozen we 
have ... Izzat so? . . . That’s O.K. Mrs. 
Stanley . . . Sure . . . Just thought I'd 
call . . . Tell me, Mrs. Stanley, didn’t 
you live in Chester, Missouri at one 
time? . . . Izzat so? 
there, too! 
there! . 
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ROGER FLAHERTY 


Most recent to play the role of Lady 
Godiva was Mirabelle Muller, a buxom 
13-year-old who appears older than she 
looks. 


N. Y. Mirror. 


The nuance is wasted on us. 
mean she’s big for her size? 


... 1 came from | 


You 





AVES THE BEST 
FRED MacMURRAY in Paramount's “Sing You Sinners” 
Does your face face the world proudly...or 
does it slink about with a secret sorrow? Faces 
know...and show... the result of blade biting; 
faces flame with shame when asked to gothrough 


training periods with “ bargain’’ shavers. Quite 
simply...we're telling you that: 


Packard Roto-Shaver shaves as close 
as a fine blade razor. 


Does so the first time used...no 
training period. 


Won't irritate the most sensitive skin. ‘ 


Is sturdy, easy to clean, will not spray 
“whisker-dust’’. 


Will shave you BETTER...SOONER! 


/. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


5. 


It has two heads...a shaving head and an extra 
head for beard, sideburn or moustache trimming. 
(The ladies lose their hearts to that with two 
second head; its a perfect depilotor). heads 


Packard 
4079. uw 


case, on your face, after one shave... 
Nationally Distributed by 
Progress Lektro-Shave Corp. 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Canadicn Distributors 
Progress Corp. (Canada) Limited 
55 York Street, Toronto, Can. 
Copyright, 1938, Roto-Shaver, Inc. 












































































































“He’s trying out the Braille system on his alphabet soup.” 


ADVICE 


“Now, you take Joe. There’s a lad 
what’s going to go places, and he ain't 
so long on education either. Things 
come just natural, to a guy like Joe. 

“Just to give you an idea: This morn- 
in’ I says to Joe—‘Hey, Joe, what do 
you think of that Callahan kid, hoppin’ 
the Atlantic?’ 

“The name’s Corrigan,” he snaps 
back, as quick as that. “Corrigan, and 
let me tell you something,”’ he says, 
“that kid and the other guy, Hughes, is 
going to bring prosperity back to this 
country, them and nobody else.” 

“How come,” I asks, “how's Conni- 
gan going to do that?” 

“The name’s Corrigan,” answers Joe, 
“and here’s how: ‘Him and Hughes has 
got a lot of other kids excited about 
flying, seein how easy it is, if you follow 
the directions, and have money for gas, 
and all that. 

“I calculate,” says Joe, thinkin’ hard, 
“about thirty thousand guys are looking 
around the airplane sales rooms and 
used ‘plane lots right now, and figuring 
how they can shake down their old man, 
for a crate, with a good chance of get- 
tin’ it.” 

“That there’s enough business to put 
all the ‘plane shops on three shifts, time 
and half time, and bring all the laid-off 
grease monkeys and pilots back to work. 

“And that ain’t all,” says Joe. “It’s a 
swell ‘break for the hanger builders, en- 
gine manufacturers, tire factories, tan- 
neries, and a whole pack of other places. 
It’s going to gang up on the railroads, 
too, and put ‘em back in the money. 
And I ain’t said nothing yet, about lug- 
gage, and manicures for them gals that 
plays mama to the passengers. Every- 
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body and his uncle will make money.” 

“That's how you're going to get pros- 
perity,” says Joe, “airplanes is going to 
bring it back.” 

“Back to who?” I asks him eager like. 

“Back to 
smart guys,” 
whispers Joe, 
“guys what grab 
themselves a 
bunch of air- 
plane stock, and 
hang on while it 
jumps over the 
moon. 

“You got some, Joe?” I asks him. 

“Not exactly,” he tells me, ‘I’m load- 
ed up with some other stocks. Kind’a 
lets me out for the moment.” 

“Why don’t you 
sell it, Joe, and buy 
yourself some air- 
plane stock? If I was 
on the inside like 
you, and knew all 
the answers, Joe, I'd 
make myself a mess 
of carrots.” 

“I guess Joe had 
the answer all right, 
but just then he re- 
membered he had a 
date with his missus. 
‘Wow, he says, 
looking at his watch, 
‘I better beat it or 
the ole gal will 
knock my ears back,’ 
and down the ave- 
nue he goes. 

“Now, I ask you, 
is that guy headed 
for the top, or ain't 


he?” —R1.6. 


double-crossed 


Table Tennis Tenet 
Though aced, disgraced, and 


By each elusive little ball, 
It's better to have pinged and lost, 
Than never to have ponged at all. 


AVERY L. GILES. 






“Business is lousy, but there’s no competition.” 


After Dostoevski 


Pyotyr said to him, ‘‘Mitya, let us talk 
before we think. We think a deal of 
trash.” 

They embraced without words. The; 
embraced as both muttered expletives oj 
no importance. They spoke without em. 
bracing. They embraced when just Mar. 
belovsl—it may have been Pyotyr, 
though—was speaking. 

One gruffed, “Spies may be without, 
may be listening, even listening without 
telling us. It would be wise to clos 
that street door.” 

His companion nodded his head, 4 
bloody repulsive head if ever their bor- 
rowed 2 rouble-3 kopecks mirror saw 
one, and replied: 


“True. Then we leave the door 
open.” 
Two ferocious strangers . rushed 


through the room. One carried a huge 
basket. Mitya (or if undelivered try 
Marbelovsl) was a little sick. He 
sniffed, then closing his eyes, said words: 

“Two gets you ten they or one of 
them has part of a 
victim’s corpse there 
Were it not slightly 
past my usual bedtime. 
I would investigate.” 

“Let the examples 
of the thoughtless rab- 
ble go,” was the curt 
reply. The speaker 


rolled out, hips over 
heels, over, over and over. Raging. He 
forgot whether he had murdered his 
trusting old friend. 


W. H. FRASER. 
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ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING 


REE! NOVELS OF OUR TIME! 


Within those walls—romance and tenderness; 


without— discovery and certain. death! 


For seven trembling secret weeks they had hidden together in her room, this English 
officer in a mad daring escape from a German prison camp and this girl of the Berlin 
streets. Now suspicious police were closing in. “They should have shaken in their shoes, 
but they made love. They belonged to a generation that got up in the 
morning and lay down at night with death for its companion .. .” 

Finish this breathless story for yourself. Finish it with our compli- 
ments. For we want to send you FREE this thrilling novel, “Every- 
thing is Thunder,” by J. L. Hardy, as a demonstration of Mercury 
Books and the new plan that brings you some of the most exciting 
novels of recent years at only 25 cents a copy. 


How we smashed publishing costs to bring 
you 60,000-word novels at 25 cents each 


When a new book is published, no one knows 
how many copies will be sold. So a first edition 
of only a few thousand copies is printed. But 
because of the cost of type, plates, paper, cloth, 
and binding, the publisher must price the book 
at $2.50 or more. On most books, the publisher 
actually loses money. He has to depend on 
books that have large sales to make up these 
losses and show any profit on his total business. 

Each year more than 2,500 new volumes of 
‘fiction are published in the United States. And 
of these — only one in ten sells as many as 
20,000 copies. 

The Mercury plan smashes this problem of 
original publishing costs. Each month we se- 
lect—out of all the thousands of novels pub- 
lished in the past few years—only one of such 
genuine merit, so thrilling and exciting, that it 
is certain to have a large sale when sold at a 
low price. 

Then we set this book in new, fresh, clean, 
easy-to-read type, print it on good but not ex- 
pensive stock, bind it in an attractive sturdy 
paper cover in the convenient size of THE 
AMERICAN MERCURY and THE READER’S DIGEST, 
and publish 100,000 copies! No wonder ordi- 
nary publishing costs are knocked into a cocked 
hat! We bring the cost per copy down so low 
that we can offer this book to you at 25 cents 
and still make a small profit on each copy. 


Publishers cooperate 
in this plan 


Right here we want to thank publishers of the 
selected books for their wonderful cooperation 
in making these low-cost volumes possible. By 
taking for themselves and the author a small 
royalty on each copy, they make 
these books available to an entirely 
new audience that up to now has 


had to be content with mag- 
azine reading. 

You will be so delighted 
with Mercury Books that 
you will do as thousands of 
others have done—spread 
the news of these amazing 
book values. That’s how 
Mercury Books, in a few 
short months, have attained 
such sales. Already thou- 
sands of Mercury fanatics 
besiege newsdealers day af- 
ter day for the next Mercury 
Book before its publication date each month. 


How to get your FREE copy 
of “Everything is Thunder” 


To introduce Mercury Books to you, we are 
making this special offer. We have chosen four 
of the greatest Mercury successes of the past 
year and have put them into a handsome library 
case. Send us the coupon below with only $1 
and we will ship you these four books and in- 
clude with our compliments a copy of “Every- 
thing is Thunder.” All five books will come in one 
package—a veritable treat of absorbing fiction. 


Money back guarantee 


If, when you have read some or all of these 
books, you are not entirely satisfied, simply re- 
turn the 4 books in their container within 10 
days, and we will promptly refund your dollar. 
But keep “Everything is Thunder” for your li- 
brary. Accept this special offer now, and all five 
books will be on their way to you by return mail. 


Mercury Books 


570 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. C. 








THESE 4 GREAT 
THRILLING BOOKS 


ONLY $]00 


Here are the 4 Mercury novels includ- 
ed in our special introductory offer to 
demonstrate this new publishing plan: 


"13 STEPS” 


by Whitman Chambers. A startling, fast- 
moving story of metropolitan newspaper 
life—with a brain-twisting plot, a violent 
love story, a breathless-murder trial, all 
set against the realistic background of 
the press room. 


“COMPANY K" 


by William March. An unforgettable, 
vibrant, moving, shocking story of the 
Great War, told with a technique new to 
fiction and a suspense that never lets 
down to the last page. 


“THIEVES LIKE US" 


by Edward Anderson. No story could be 
more exciting than this thrill-packed 
novel of a fugitive from justice and the 
girl who chanced death with him through 
days and nights of haunting terror. 


“DIAMOND JIM BRADY" 


by Parker Morrell. Stranger than fiction 
is this robust, scandalous, fascinating life 
of a fabulous playboy in a fantastic era— 
incredible adventures of one of the most 
bizarre characters in American history. 








_MeErRcury Books, 570 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


Please send me the 4 Mercury Books, boxed, and include a 
copy of og is Thunder” FREE. I enclose $1 (check or 
t 


money order). 


is understood that if I am not entirely satisfied, 


I may return the 4 books within 10 days, and you will return my 
dollar. The gift book I am to keep for my library. 


NAME 





STREET 








SEND THIS 
COUPON NOW 
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Internew 


“What is your name, please?” 

“George Haines,” 

“And your occupation?” 

“I work for a movie studio. I’m a 
sound effects man.” 

“You mean you simulate certain 
sounds to be used in motion pictures; is 
that correct?” 

“Yeah, I guess so.” 

‘Now tell me, to select some things 
at random, suppose you had to produce 
the effect of a pile of bricks falling, 
how would you do that?” 

“Oh, that? I have a large machine 
that throws two bricks against each 
other. The sound is caught by a super- 
sensitive microphone, magnified several 
times and echoed back and forth to 
make it sound like a lot of bricks falling 
together.” 

“You wouldn’t just knock over a pile 
of bricks?” 

“Heck, no!” 

“Well now, how about the effect of 
an airplane motor turning over?” 

“That's easy, I just run a vacuum 
cleaner.” 

“Then how about the sound of a 
vacuum cleaner?” 

“Cinch, I run a ’plane.” 

“Very well. Suppose you want a 
lion’s roar, what then?” 

“I take an empty barrel, stretch drum 
heads over the ends, and pull a resined 
cord through the drum heads.” 

“Look now. I don’t want to appear 
nosy or try to tell you your business, but 
why couldn’t you let a real lion do the 
roaring?” 

“Gosh, I dunno. It’s kinda unethical, 
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““He saw that done in the movies once.” 


sort of. Like shooting a sitting duck, I 
guess. Anyway, they'd never stand for 
it. A guy'd never last pulling that stuff.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Haines, 
it’s been very interesting. I must leave 
you now. I’m interviewing some comic 
strip cartoonists next to discover where 
they find dogs who bark ‘Arff, Arff,’ 
and people who give out a sound like 
‘POW! or ‘BAM.’ when struck over the 


head,” LESLIE JACOBY. 


If I Were— 


If | were only Don Budge, and Donald Budge were I, 

My service would be a comet cannonading by; 

He'd double fault or hit the ball into the unfair court, 

And | would never gnash my teeth because my shots were short. 
He'd shake his head and lamely say, "That one had too much wood," 
And | would sometimes drop a game because | knew | could. 

I'd skim the net with volleys that he'd never even try, 

If | were only Don Budge, and Donald Budge were I. 


If | instead were Ralph Guldahl, and Ralph Guldahl were I, 

He'd dub his heavy tee drives with an agonizing sigh; 

| would be full of confidence though | were in a trap, 

While pessimism would be his at shots that are a snap. 

I'd sink a putt from forty feet, with rank ease | would flip ‘em, 
While he would take two fruitless swings before he'd even chip ‘em. 
I'd travel o'er the course sub par, and he'd hit a new high— 

If only | were Guldahl, and that guy Guldahl |. 


—DOW RICHARDSON. 


Figures of Speech 


I was soaking wet and the wind lifted 
me clear off my feet. (Exposed to a few 
drops rounding a gusty corner.) 

I tried to get here on time, but was 
tied up in traffic for hours. (Delayed 
five minutes while school children held 
fire drill.) 

We all went out and got stewed to the 
gills. (Slightly high after three beers.) 

When I was in New York I never 
got to bed before one. (Two late nights 
in Greenwich Village.) 

Ladies and gentlemen—I stand be- 
fore you totally unprepared. (Spent 
week rehearsing speech.) 

I never eat anything before retiring. 
(A glass of milk, several helpings of 
pie, miscellaneous fruit.) 

I finally got to him after fighting my 
way through his whole office force. (The 
switchboard operator asked him to 
wait.) 

Prices are slashed, lady. We're selling 
out at a loss. (Usual margin of profit.) 

He told a perfectly stupid joke that 
everyone had heard at least fifty times 
before. (Wanted to tell it himself.) 

Mary turned white as a sheet and I 
died of fright. (Was running too fast to 
notice, and lives to expand the tale.) 

P. A. BAUMANN. 








The Foreign 


Derrick Dean, the great detective, 
slumped idly in an easy chair before a 
roaring fire. His meditations were 
rudely shattered by the peal of the door- 
bell, rung with a touch which Dean 
deductively knew betokened a caller in 
his early fifties, blue-eyed, ruddy-com- 
plexioned, and flat of foot. Dean barely 
had time to dash a bucket of water on 
the fire, switch off the lights, and duck 
behind a rare old high-boy before his 
man Spratt was feeling his way across 
the room. Whipping on a pair of 
surgical gloves to avoid leaving finger- 
prints, Spratt flung wide the door and 
fell flat on his face on the oriental rug. 

In the doorway 
was silhouetted the 
portly form of that 
lovable old duffer, 
Detective Inspector 
MacSullivan of Scot- 
land Yard. Suddenly 
a Malay kris swished 
past his ear from be- 
hind and buried its 
point in a Gainsbot- 
ough of Sir Gerald Huntley, Bart. Rapid 
footsteps of a tall, swarthy man with 
hook nose could be heard retreating 
down the hall. 

“Come in, old man,” called Dean 
nonchalantly as he switched on the 
lights, rekindled the fire, and extracted 
the kris from the stomach of Sir Gerald. 

“Whew! That was a close call, Dean,” 
protested the Inspector as he mopped 
his brow with one of Dean’s Gobelin 
tapestries and experimentally fingered 
the empty space where his left ear lobe 
had previously been. 

“Very serious business, Dean,” he 
went on, absently trimming his mus- 
tache with a pair of nail clippers, “For- 
eign Office official murdered in his own 
home.” 

“Aha! An F, O. case, eh?” said Dean, 
fencing for an opening. “Who's the 
victim?” 

“Lord Fothergill Chiselinghame,” 
confided MacSullivan, giving the cor- 
rect pronunciation, Lord Fo’gill Chisel- 
‘em. “But let’s be off, Dean, there’s not 
a moment to lose.”’ 

As the Inspector moved for the door, 
Dean whipped out his service automatic 
and emptied twenty-eight shots through 
the keyhole. Opening the door with a 
jetk, he disclosed a dead pigeon lying 
quietly on the threshold, and once more 
the ominous, swarthy, hook-nosed foot- 
steps echoed down the hallway. 

Arrived at the home of Lord Chisel- 


My Garden 


Once with abounding faith | sought 
A seed shop where within | bought 
A packet plainly labeled peas. 


1 dug my rows and tilled my ground; 
And with the harvest moon | found 
Not peas, but pinks and peonies. 


Office Case 


inghame, they passed rapidly through 
the police cordon which had been 
thrown around the house for five miles 
in every direction. 

“How about doors and windows?” 
demanded Dean as they entered the 
peer’s handsomely furnished suite and 
acknowledged the salutes of the kneel- 
ing police force whom he graciously bid 
rise. 

“Every window _ steel-barred—both 
doors welded shut,” reported MacSulli- 
van. 

Dean viewed the corpus delicti and 
caught his breath, hardened though he 
was by the sights at the Louvre and 
other picture we 
leries. Old Lor 
chnanadaen 
was lying ina 
bathtub full of 
steaming water, 
fully dressed, 
with an Oriental 
dagger protrud- 
ing at least three 
feet from his 
chest; his skull had been crushed like an 
egg by some heavy, blunt, gray-green 
instrument (made in Germany). Drop- 
ping to his knees, Dean ran his nose 
rapidly over the tiled floor. ‘Yes, by 
jove, that must be it,” he growled. 

“What must be what?” asked one of 
the police underlings with more temer- 
ity than judgment. Dean, however, was 
not easily angered and he clapped the 
young constable good-humoredly on the 
back of the neck with one of the plumb- 
ing fixtures. 


—T. G. R. 





B UQUET WILL 
f ARRIVE TODAY! 


nearly as we can figure, we will receive 
110,468th unsolicited letter of appretia- 
from a Packard Lektro-Shaver owner the 
you read this. 


eadily, surely. every morning for the 

ye years, the mailman has brought his 
y ration of bouquets to our desks. Over a 

lion Packards have been sold, so that 
es one out of ten users so enthusiastic 
he had to sit down and write it off /his 
t. Which, considering the reluctance ofthe 
rage citizen to write a letter, is a damed 

higt percentage. 


* these men have all kinds of beards| all 
types of skins, All found Packard’s exclusive 
| smooth, round head, * ur-way shearing action 
| and ‘\precision-made parts perfect for Ahem. 
| You can’ t be so different. Try a 400 shave 
yoursélf—and prove it $ 
to yo lf... At good 15" 
stores éverywhere . 





The great detective, now thoroughly | 


on the scent, dashed precipitously out 
the door and down the stairs. 
on the pavement, he called for volun- 
teers and posted three hundred of the 
best in the door of a barber shop. Shak- 
ing hands all round and with a good 
word for each, he strode courageously 


into the tonsorial emporium. Three | 


barbers sprang to their chairs and count- 
ed off by fours. Dean sat down and 
requested a shave. The barber chosen 
caught up the criminologist’s hand and 


vigorously stropped the razor on his | 


arm. Dean forthwith blew four tre- 


mendous blasts on a French horn he | 


had secreted under his vest. 

After terrific struggle with a regiment 
of Dragoons that answered Dean’s call, 
the wretched clip-artist was hastened off 
to the Old Bailey (pending construc- 
tion of all the all-modern, or ‘‘New,” 


Bailey). ROBERT C. WOODS. 


Arrived | 


PACKARD 


LEKTRO- 
SHAVER 


Nationally Distributed by 
Progress Lektro Shave Corp. 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Canadian Distributors 


Progress Corp. (Canada) Limited 
55 York Street, Toronto, Can. 
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By Dorothy Hoffman 


If you like to play with trains, here is 
a little problem in switching: 

Suppose you find two single freight 
cars, A and B, om separate railroad 
switches converging at I, there being 
room for only one freight car or the 





locomotive, C, at I. You being engineer 
in the locomotive, could you push or 
pull the cars, so that the positions of 
A and B are reversed? 

The answer is on page 48 if you get 
stuck. 


“Suppose she does 

think they’re like skis 

—should I lose an ex- 
tra sale?” 





In case you've for- 
gotten, the regular, 
old, time-honored 
game of Ghost is 
played as follows: 

One person at 
your party gives the 
first letter of some 
word which he has 
in mind. The next 
person adds a letter 
to the first one 
given, also having 
some specific word 
in mind. Go the 
round with each per- 
son in turn aiding in 
the formation of a 
word by the addition 
of one letter. When anyone is forced 
to finish a word by giving the last letter, 
he is given a G, first letter in the title, 
Ghost. As soon as any one has received 
a G, no one else must 
speak to him. If they do, 
they also receive a G. As 
soon as a person has 
finished five words, he 
becomes a _ complete 
Ghost and is out of the 
game. The game goes on 








> SPECIAL 


until everybody has be- 
come a ghost, or at least 
until everybody is tired 
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of playing the game. 
Now, two enterpris- 
ing young men recently 
originated a variation 
on this old game which 
should: intrigue anyone 
interested in getting in 
bad with the law. 
Playing: it en route 


tion, several times they 
came near blows be- 





cause of differences in 








thought as to the spell- 
ing of certain words. 
The result was that they 
decided to stop and ask 
the first policeman they 
saw how the word 





“My wife’s an ingen- 
ious woman! 
ine making a calendar out of coffee bags!” 


home from their vaea-.’ 






Imag- 


should be spelled whenever any diffi- 
culty arose. 

I may add that their first venture was 
not very successful. The State Trooper 
they stopped didn’t know how to spell 
“accrue” and referred them to his Ser- 
geant. ; 

The Sergeant without further ado 
chased them clear across the State line. 


vvv 


We hope you haven’t heard of the 
Englishman who had this conundrum 
pulled on him by the clerk at the Wal- 
dorf- Astoria: 

“Brethren and sisters have I none, but 
this man is my father’s son.” 

The Englishman looked perplexed. 
“But what's the answer? Who is this 
man?” he finally asked. 

“Why, I am, of course,” the clerk 
told him. 

In London several weeks later our 
friend pulled it on a group of his 


. friends. They were as perplexed as he 


had - been. 
“What's the answer?” was the chorus. 
“Oh, it’s very funny, very funny,” 
chuckled the Englishman. “It’s the 
clerk at the Waldorf-Astoria.” 


vvvV 


Here’s one Macaulay 1s supposed to 
have pulled on Queen Victoria, and it 
kept her up all night: 
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Come, let us look at it very closely, 


(‘tis a very ugly word) 


And one that will make us shudder 
whenever it is heard. 


It may not be always wicked; it must 
always be bad 


And speaks of sin and suffering enough 
to make one mad. 


They say it is a compound word, and 
that is very true, 


And then they decompose it, and that 
they're free to do. 


If. of the dozen letters, we take off the 
first three, 


We have the nine remaining, as sad as 
sad can be; 


For though it seems to make it less in 
fact it makes it more; 


For it takes the brute creation in, that 
was left out before. 


Instead of three and nine, let us make it 
four and eight; 


You'll say it makes no difference, at 
least none very great; 


But only see the consequence, ‘tis all 
that need be done, 


To change this mass of sadness to un- 
mitigated fun! 


It clears way swords and pistols, re- 
volvers, bowie knives 


And all those horrid weapons, by which 
men lose their lives. 


It wakens nation’s voices and most joy- 
fully is heard 


The native sound of gladness com- 
pressed into one word. 


Yes, four and eight, my friends 

Let that be yours and mine; 

For all the hosts of demons re- 
joice in three and nine. 


If it keeps you up all night in vain, 


the answer is on page 48. 
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Replying to 
the Pope's re- 
cent assertion 
—when he ac- 
cused Italy of aping Germany’s racial 
theories—that he is a descendant of 
the Milanese who “chased out the 
Germans,” Il Tevere commented: 

“In 1948 the Milanese did not chase * 
the Germans away for the simple rea- 
son that there were no Germans there. 
This is history. The rest is bunk.” 

N.Y. Mirror. 





This is prophecy, and it’s all bunk. | 
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Do you get so furious you could put 
arsenic in the water cooler? Are there 
times when you hate everybody, hate 
your friends, loathe your business as- 
sociates, and want to boil somebody in 
oil? Sure there are! That long line 
on your palm means you are a creature 
of moods—oh, frightful moods, the 
kind of person that gets sore reading 
the morning paper. 

Don't do it—don't murder anybody 
—don't stab your mother—don't beat 
your wife. (Crime does not pay a liv- 
ing wage.) 

We want to help you. We don't 
care if you subscribe to THE JUDGE; 
shucks, we're piling up all the incre- 
ment we want. We're just thinking of 
you. We Want to Sublimate Your 


RAGES? 


Rage and Keep You Out of Harm's 
Way. Just Follow the Directions: 

See the little coupon? Well, glare 
at it! Work yourself into a lather of 
white hot anger. Then TEAR IT OUT 
SAVAGELY! SLAP IT INTO AN EN- 
VELOPE. Pound an AMERICAN stamp 
on it! Then JAiw! IT into an AMERI- 
= mail box and go home and cool 
° 





for 


Name 


THE JUDGE—I8 East 48th Street, New York 
Keép me out of harm's way with The Judge 


one year and send me the bill for $1.50) 
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THE BIRTH 
OF A BABY 


The September issue of 
MOVIE LIFE presents ex- 
clusive scenes from The 
Birth of a Baby, the picture 
that everyone is anxious to 
see. This is the film pre- 
sented by the American 
Committee on Maternal 
Welfare, Inc., produced by 
Jack H. Skirball and di- 
rected by A. E. Christie. 
The production was super- 
vised by a sub-committee 
of recognized obstetricians 
and gynecologists, set up 
by the American Commit- 
tee. The Committee's pur- 
pose in preparing this 
film was to educate a mass 
audience, that they could 
reach in no other way, to 
modern scientific prenatal 
They hope through 
this educational medium to 
reduce the appallingly high 
rate of childbirth deaths 
in this country, which is 
said to be higher than any 
other country in the civ- 
ilized world, 


care. 


MOVIE LIFE 


Hollywood’s Latest 
All-Picture Magazine 
Now 10¢ a copy at 
. your favorite newsstand 
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In Witness Whereof 


(Continued from page 29) 
ARE YOU SURE? 


I don’t want to seem over-critical but for 


| the third time I must call your attention 


to some errors in the “Are You Sure’ de- 
partment. August, Number 11 has two false 
statements. The one you give in the an- 
swers and also the statement that Beethoven 
wrote his first Sympathy when he was five 
years old. Also, I think the answer to No. 
18 is wrong. In a vacuum they would both 
reach the ground at the same time but not 
from a roof top. 

Don Roor, 

Pueblo, Colo. 


a. We have gotten little sympathy from 
readers since a careless printer made “Sym- 
pathy’ out of “Symphony.” 

b. Atmospheric resistance would have 
negligible effect on a half-ton weight. 


VVV 


| THANK YOU, SO DO WE 


I believe THE JUDGE is the most humor- 
ous magazine I have ever read. I get a 
big kick out of its many gags. 

Ray KENYON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VVvV 


LET'S ALL PLAY 
Upon seeing on the page headed “Let's 
Play” in the August issue of THE JuDGE the 


| little puzzle of 9 dots to be connected with 


four straight lines, I remembered one my 
father used to give called “The Grove” 
which I thought you might like to print. It’s 


| written poetically thus: 


I am constrained to plant a grove, 
To please the lady that 1 love. 
This ample grove is to compose, 
Nineteen trees in nine straight rows. 
Five trees in each row I must place 
Or I shall never see her face. 
EDNA McCULLOUGH, 
Springdale, Pa. 


On the Record 


(Continued from page 27) 
players, are present in any concert. The 
penalty for failure is the same as if the 
golfer’s slice or hook were signalled to 
a waiting world with a fire siren. 

The ancient Greeks had musical con. 
tests in their Olympic Games in recogni- 
tion of the close relationship between 
the visible and the audible expression of 
physical skill. 


VVV 


The September Library 
(Continued ) 
Columbia 


The London Philharmonic, led by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, records the Unfinished Sym- 
phony of Schubert. Felix Weingartner and 
the London Symphony Orchestra play Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore Overture No. 2. These two 
works bring out admirably the quality of a 
great orchestra that surpasses the greatest of 
teams in any kind of athletic contest. The 
objective is the same—the output of directed 
human energy. And although a great athletic 
team produces a perfect performance only oc- 
casionally, the great orchestra must produce 
practically a perfect performance every time it 
appears in public. In each case, there is sub- 
ordination of some of the performers to add 
emphasis to the efforts of others. Athletic 
discipline is relative, even in the professional 
baseball teams; musical discipline is absolute. 
An attempt at grandstand playing by a 
pitcher may be overlooked, but if the drum- 
mer or trumpeter have illusions of grandeur. 
the concert is beyond hope 












































“Ghost-writing another story, eh?” 
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He” long will it take 
us to get back the Euro- 
" pean tourist habit? 
7 It is too early to say, be- 
cause we don’t know yet how 
much of Europe will be left when she is 
ready to resume business. If her new 
ruins are interesting Americans will 
want to see them. If her old stock re- 
mains for the most part unimpaired, it 
will continue to draw. The fall season 
of this year is spoiled for tourists, and it 
does not seem possible that Europe can 


“JUDGE 


a) 


1912—14 


be cleaned up for the spring trade. But 
we shall see. Those on whom the go- 
to-Europe habit is fixed must either go 
on with it or form some new habit, and 
it is much easier to fall back into an 
old habit than to form a new one. 

The return of the American tourist 
will be expedited by the sympathies of 
America and by the fact that Europe 
will need the tourists’ money—if he 
still has money—as she never did be- 
fore. Poor Europe! After her enormous 
losses and expenditures, she will wel- 


ALBu 


come anyone who can pay. First there 
must be peace; then she must have time 
to get out of the hospital, resume rail- 
roading and reopen the hotels. But 
the more adventurous tourists will not 
wait for repairs to be completed. 

It is a mistake to think that because 
so many thousand American tourists 
had such a terrible time of it getting 
home this year they won't go back. Not 
all of those, but just as many more will 
go. Habit is stronger than fears, and 
curiosity is stronger than either. 
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Late New England History 
The raid upon the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
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What Money Can’t Buy 


THE JUDGE ALBUM—1912-1914 
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“Whose Business?” 


Posterity 


Posterity is the collective name we 
give to all those people we are borrow- 
ing money from without their consent in 
order that we may fit them for the job 
of repudiating our debts. 

When we want to have a good time 
and don’t want to pay for it we charge 
it up to Posterity. 

Posterity at one time belonged to the 
future, but it has now been projected 
into the present. Some day it will be- 
long to the past. 

Posterity is the sum total of all the 
bond issues that are coming due the day 
after tomorrow. 

Posterity is the process of making all 
the unborn children get their tickets 
from a speculator. 

Posterity is the difference between to- 
day and next week, expressed in com- 
pound interest, plus commission charges. 


The Honor List 


Kaiser Wilhelm has decorated Gen- 
eral Von Bootschur with the badge of 
the Legion of the Bloody Escutcheon for 
conspicuous recklessness in burning 
towns. 

Count Von Strut has been made a 
Knight of the Red Suspender for his 
excellent record in shooting non-com- 
batants. 

Captain Freschenbad, of the Royal 
Pillagers, has been promoted to the Loot- 
ing Lancers in honor of his activity in 
destroying cathedrals and objets d'art. 


THE’ JUDGE ALBUM—!912-1914 





“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 
Longfellow 



















































































































The JUDGE'S CROSSWORD PUZZLE NO. 
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1 2 3 4+ 5 
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Submitted by Jack Luzzato, New York City 


Horizontal 


1. These hangers are unwelcome. 


6. An active agency, dry in France. 

9. What makes a car like a goose. 

13. Ulysses’ Boswell. 

14. No matter how you look at it, it’s broth. 
15. Where Androcles put on his act. 

17. The girl who weeps at the movies. 

19. Sponsored a duplicate. 

20. You have a yen for 100 of these. 


1. This is wicked. 

2. How late guests may be got rid of. 

3. Cicero was all wrapped up in this. 

5. Proverbially forbidden cake. 

7. Not so much. 

8 Woman's best friend. 

30. Everyone’s nuts about this game. 

32. This is a help. 

35. A gift, but don’t mention it. 

37. Put your hand back of your ear. 

40. The home of the springbok and the impala. 
41. What keeps the sauce in the pan. 

42. New necktie for a rustler. 

44. Seventh in a list of thirty dead ones. 

45. Your Park Avenue flat or your adobe hut. 
47. Where to get milk in a pinch, 

48. Afrikaan’s idea of a trip 

49, What 
out. 


Solution to Puzzle No. 408 
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Moses didn’t do cies the lights went 


tt et et ted 


PANES CRNA Ma NT 


. This chippie is not father’s sister. 
’ yy to Dobbin. 

. Quick, 
: A loud blow, with stops. 

. Where Brighamy flourished. 
. Article in wide use. 

. Irregular if eaten away. 

. He obj 
. Out o 
. How to get around in London. 

. A thirteen day stand in Texas. 

. What you see on the neighbor’s clothesline. 
. A set-up. 


eager. (Obs.) 


ects. 
a lot of loose notes, 


An English auto is this. 


Vertical 


. Sea-going art gallery. 


Italian second story man. 

Where not to condemn dictators. 
Eat out and save your wife for a 
Touches Detroit, Buffalo and Cleveland. 
Half of our favorite skater. 

How we treat George and Abe. 

A state with Springs. 

Some people make it out of everything. 





. Airy fellow from Baltimore. 


Hated in a tooth, admired in a man. 
You can see if they knock now. 


. Tots up. 
. Dough reformer. 


Anybody who won’t speak to us. 


" a me y 


Nullify your Tast syllable. 


. Where male human sacrifice still survives. 
. W here the action arose. 

. Hail. 
. A horse’s pal 
. Where stars fell. 
. A galoot in 
. Disencumber. 

. This hangs in the Boston State House. 

. Put to work. 

. Gets you by in Latin. 

. There’s a Frankfurt on this. 

. Nothing better. 

. More strained. 

. Folds up in the theatre. 

. Maple genus. 

. Irish colleen’s name. 

. Lost in the Lutine frigate. 

. The girl who wants to keep your heart beating. 
. Stuffing with coal. 

. Helps the rose smell as sweet .. . 

. Youngster’s evening paper. 

. Palestine gave him a headache and a bad name. 
. Cute little sea-going twists. 

. Less of this will keep you cool. 

. An Irishman or a caress. 

. Unpopularly smart. 


(Greeting, not mes.) 
in nee 


*earing distance of Bow Bells. 


he made “Bolero.” 


Court Calendar 


(Continued from page 4) 


And with as much Italian as you get in a 
correspondence course. What more car you 
want? 


The Bridge in the Jungle, dy BB. 


Traven, 
Peasant folk in a Central American jungle 
do the dance of death to melodic and very 
moving writing. Watch out for Traven: he 
is no stammerer. 


The Doomsday Men, 4y J. B. Priestley. The 
dishwater Dickens reaffirming Aristotle's 
dictum on tragedy by writing a screwy 
mystery story that is rather sickening. 


The Life of O. O. Mcintyre, by Charles B, 
Driscoll. Biography of a hick town writer 
who never moved out of Main Street even 
though he became America’s most widely 
read New York columnist, by the man who 
took up where he left off. 


The Man From Cook's, by Polan Banks. 
The history of Cook’s Tours headed slap- 
bang for the movies and a super-Lloyd’s of 
London. Story of an orphan who is taken 
into the business as a child and rises to an 
important position. (P.S. He also wins the 
girl). It'll knock *em dead. 


Mister & Mistress, by Edith Sheldon and Day- 
ton James. For believers in the single stand- 
ard and unbelievers in the Ten Command- 
ments, a few tips on the proper conduct of 
discreet indiscretions. Could have been better. 


Some Still Live,dy F. J. Tinker, Jr. A 
Loyalist pilot in Spain explains why so 
many Italian warriors are sitting in slings. 


Women About Town, by Allis McKay. It 
must have given Allis a lot of exercise to 
go all through town to find a woman as 
dull as this one. Or can it be the skillful 
writing? 


MYSTERIES 


The Beast Must Die, by Nicholas Blake. A 
splendid whodunit about one of those devil 
diary writers plotting murder day by day. 
The beast does die. 


The Corpse That Traveled, by Arthur Rees. 
One that stumps Scotland Yard, the reader 
and the author. Being a mystic, the author 
doesn’t mind being without evidence. Some 
readers, however, might be interested in an 
explanation. 


The Cut Direct, by Alice Tilton. In danger 
of being arrested for murder, a number of 
people make whoopee while the cops wait. 
Fairly funny. 


The entire con- 
tents of Mrs. 
Reiner will be auc- 
tioned at Nell’s 
Auction Room Fri- 
day, July 22, at 
10:30 a.m. Brand 
new washing machine, new radio, new type- 
writer, rugs, all sizes, piano, living room 
suite, dining room suite, vacuum cleaners, 
grey enamel combination stove, chairs of all 
descriptions, bed room sets, silverware, dishes 
and hundreds of other items. Reason for 
selling, leaving the country. 

BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) Post. 
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Publicity Notes 
of a Matinee Idol 


Aug. 10th: ‘This fall my contract calls 
for a six-month vacation. At long last, 
I can return to the legitimate theatre. 
I've been away from Broadway too long, 
ten years. I’m eager to be back on the 
stage, away from the Hollywood tech- 
nique of piece-work pictures, playing to 
an audience instead of a battery of cam- 
eras and a soundtrack. Of. course, I 
realize Hepburn, Landi and March were 
flops, but they had inept vehicles and 
miserable direction.” 
Sept. 15th: “I have so many excellent 
plays under consideration it is difficult 
to make a choice. If I had more time, 
I could select six of them and go into 
repertory.” 
Sept. 25th: “My director has chosen a 
superlative supporting cast. Rehearsals 
are in full swing and the play is swiftly 
shedding its rough spots and rounding 
into shape. When we reach New York, 
I am sure our effort will win a place in 
Mantle’s Ten Best.” 
Oct. 10th: “Opening night and while 
I should be knocking wood and burning 
incense to shoo Jonah away, I’m sure we 
need no other talisman to insure suc- 
cess than the continued brilliance which 
the cast exhibited at the dresss rehearsal. 
My only wish is that I had a longer va- 
cation.” 
Oct. 14th: ““We certainly live in an age 
of speed. Newark to Los Angeles in 
fourteen hours, imagine it. It’s good to 
be back. This is the only place they 
know how to produce pictures and plays. 
Broadway knows as much about art as a 
Hottentot. Audiences are as responsive 
as mummies. The reviews, obvious mis- 
interpretations, were acid. I think I'll 
get some beefsteak for this eye and go 
play some bridge. Freddie phoned and 
said he and Elissa and Katharine needed 
a fourth. 

A. McCORMACK. 


Around & About 
(Continued from page 19) 


Junior understands that after some high 
jinks in Ansonia, Conn., a sign ap- 
peared on the wall in Magistrate’s Court 
as follows: “Drunk, $1.00—Drunk and 
Singing, $2.00—Drunk with Women— 
$3.00—Drunk and Disorderly, $4.00— 
Drunk de Luxe, $5.00.” 











The JUDGE'S CROSSWORD PUZZLE NO. 
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Submitted by J. P. Campbell, Atlanta, Ga. 
; 13. Product of Glycerine. 
Horizontal 31. —_ of two ——. 1d be laid 
iv — — 3. Where streets shou be laid out. 
1. N. Y. to Dublin a la Corrigan. 23. 
5. One way to win consistently. 25. _ —. is petty hard. ; 
10. Keeps single. 26. Th at the coe. core on the side. 
14. You'll get Scot Gunton this. 38. Old pwned —_ om. 
15. Waste in Scotland! oO Ur S 
16. When you’re in this you’re in nothing. 4 hg to —_ rapt dowagers. 
17. All Goldwyn pictures to Goldwyn. 31. iNe gh ag + och th h 
18. How to get into the theatre. 32 Milady’s Pied Poca. 7” 
= gh wae 3 po Fgh mn — 34. ae not as strong as they sound 
22. Even this evidence can be false. 37 The ee 
4 37. he man who would sell anything. 
24: A street we'd prefer to Park Avenue. i, 38: Neverattalned proper noun comed circa 1920, 
26. Greta Garbo’s double might also be this. - An airy country known for its gales. 
29 These lads spend a corking life. = A term in pinochle—remember? 
A ee ed pet 43. What you do after Thanksgiving Dinner. 
33. Thi di 1 je Zieefeld rich. 44. This is our most reasonable definition. 
34. Ww The ~ < ity ny’ The ric 46. A tippy one helped elect Harrison I. 
35. “ +" a sik Be BVEI- 47. Inevitable adjective for a chipper oldster. 
+7 We look Pen oa this is mentioned. 48. A disappearing second person. 
= _ ~ oo pa cade tak tae, 49. 7 can get enough at a double feature to 
39. Salutation for a proud beauty. 50. What King Cotton goes by. 
40. Only unpleasantly perfect people haven’t done 51. A renowned monster, 
his 52. 
41. This is a poser for you, see? ddi 53. ee gh hee Sy 3 Little Pigs. 
42. These drums would even stop a swing addict. 56. A-good time for you to stop robbing banks, 


44. Ceremonial misnomer for agitated majesty. 
45. How he works in a shipyard. 

46. You have to be cool and quiet for this. 

47. People who gather the Meek’s inheritance. 
50. Newspaper men’s cuts are wrapped in these. 
54. Chorus in a Limburger Cheese factory. 
55. Most of our stupid definitions. 

57. Where we’ll go when we make our pile. 
58. Leetle feesh aigs. (pl.) 

59. These are played all alone. 

60. A tiger’s love scratch. 

61. Children wait a long time for this tide. 
62. Some birds sound like this all the time. 
63. You can’t play these sweet potatoes. 


Vertical 


. Old proverbs for young cut-ups. 
1 — shares are too often converted the wrong 


Ne 


a Wi - the tall corn grows. 

. Fruit for a rainy day. 

. Cows and goats have this stuff in common. 
No. 8 ha 

Food for the common man. 

And what he did to it. 

. This can limit the 20th Century Limited. 
Another word for “‘raise the standard,” 
This is of no consequence, 

This is born in a cell. 


a 


Solution to Puzzle No. 409 
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your own Library 








edition of The JUDGE 






































in this 
new library PERMO-BINDER 


MAKES a corking, good looking book. Your 
copies of The JUDGE fresh, clean and all together in one safe, con- 


9x1 2!/9x2 


























venient place. No better way to keep these sprightly recordings of | 





the changing American scene. 








TRY this Permo-Binder method for two-three- 
four years ... and before you can say High Hat you'll have a fine as- 
sortment of collector’s items . . . practically priceless. 




















Holds A grand gift, or bridge prize, come to Only 
think of it. Substantially made, cover of 
12 blue simulated leather, richly embossed in $1.50 


Issues gold ...ana very easy to use. P ostpaid 













The JUDGE, 18 East 48th Street, New York 


THE JUDGE 


18 East 48th St., Herewith my $1.50 for a new library Permo-Binder. 
New York, N.Y. 
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city STATE 
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for your score. 


> WwnNre 


Can naw 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
. Broadway 


29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 


44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Problem I, Push A to I and leave it 


. Finland 
. Bolivia and ee 
. Happy and Dear Alben (Chandler and 


Barkley) 


. the first business day following the holi- 


day 


. Moley, Tugwell and Berle 
. Henry Ford 

. Marjorie Rawlings 

. pointed 

. Ru-sevelt 

10. 
. retort 
ez 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
A 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Ro-sevelt 


hypotenuse 

The Ten Commandments 
Numbers 

tennis players 

an ounce of prevention 
blurred vision 

dense patches of gulf-weed 
ram 

Reaumur 

mirage 

backgammon 

Ebbets 

tz.. Za. Sd 

N. Y. World’s Fair 1939 
Kent . 

Order of the Garter 


Transpacific planes 
increase aa 
among men 
Joseph Buerckel 
Georgia 

inuendo (innuendo) 
chameleon 
Communists 
Mauretania 

Irving Berlin 
cornucopia 


It is an independent Central American 


Republic 
free on board 
Jack Judge 


snakes 


. Vermont 


Groton and Harvard 
Liechtenstein 

1.d., 2.a., 3.b., 4.c. 

the Free Soil movement 
the Civil War 

New York 

concert grand 


“LET’S DO THINGS” 


ANSWERS 





there. 


Push B to hook onto A and pull them 


down, 


Push A and B to the left, II. 
Pull B up on right to I and leave B 


at I. 


Go back after A. Pull A to III and 


then up right branch. 
Go back and pull B down. 


Problem II. Manslaughter. 





ANSWERS TO 
ARE YOU SURE? 


Multiply number of correct answers by two 


diffusion of knowledge 


You ll want a seat in the 


Reviewing Stand... for 


Ask Your Local Theatre About 
“The Washington Parade”! 


A really new motion picture idea! The hilarious, 
fascinating, serio-comic, debunked lowdown on the 
greatest governmental establishment in history! Each 
month a new release, produced by COLUMBIA, the 
company that gave you ‘‘Mr. Deeds Goes To Town’’, 
“Lost Horizon”, ‘“‘Theodora Goes Wild’, ‘“‘It Hap- 
pened One Night’’. Brilliantly directed and narrated 
by HARRY-NEWMAN, Publisher-Editorial Director 
of THE JUDGE Magazine! 





* Trade Mark Registered 


a Columbia Picture 


KALLE BROS. ©O., PRINTERS 








HREE FEATHERS makes 


of every celebration an eventful occasion. This famous 


blended whiskey is designed for gracious entertaining 


... the preferred selection of those who demand finer 
things in life. You will find it worthwhile to insist on 


THREE FEATHERS at your favorite bar or package store. 


THREE FEATE 


Lhe Finest Whishey Maney Cuan Buy 


OLDETYME DISTILLERS, INC., W.Y.C. * DISTILLERIES IN MARYLAND & KENTUCKY » 90 PROOF BLENDED WHISKEY + 75% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 








